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CUFFS 


CHALK-WHITING 


A Genuine Pure Soft Chalk, Light 
and Fluffy—produced in the largest 
whiting plant in the United States— 
not to be confounded with domestic 
limestone, or By-Product Whitings. 


Complete, modern, up-to-date plant with best 


specially designed machinery enables us to 


produce whiting of extremely fine mesh, 


absolutely uniform, free from flint or any 
other gritty substance made to meet your 


special needs and specifications. 


The Only American Chalk Whiting 


Manufactured by the 


KRIPPENDORF-TUTTLE WHITE 
CLIFFS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 30 North Michigan Blvd., CHICAGO 


Write cr Wire for Samples and Price 
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The Low Cost of High Grade Rubber Heels 


Exploding the Theory that a Cheap Rubber Heel 


Means Shorter Wear with More Sales 


By Morris Omansky 
Consulting Chemist and Rubber Technologist 


efficiency necessarily results in a permanent increase 

in tiemployment has long been exploded. But a sim- 
ilar and equally erroneous notion prevails in many quarters 
as .to the effect of improvements in the qualities of rubber 
heels on future business. Thus, it is often asserted that a 
rubber heel can be too good; that it will not pay a cobbler to 
adopt such a product because it will reduce the number of 
heels he will be called upon to replace. 


T''< syndicalistic fallacy that an increase in productive 


This objection to quality is further supported by a much 
stronger argument from some manufacturers of cheap shoes. 
They claim that too good quality would show an unfavorable 
contrast with the balance of the shoe, and experience ap- 
parently bears them out. There have been cases where such 
shoes have given satisfaction until the adoption of a higher 
grade rubber heel and sole. Then the consumers noticed that 
the uppers would go to pieces while the heel and sole were 
still in a serviceable condition. Since this is contrary to the 
usual run of events, the manufacturer was accused of having 
cheapened his product and many shoes were accordingly 
returned. 


Effect of Volume Production 


Of course the increased cost of a better grade heel is also 
an obstacle toward its adoption. Generally, the cobbler 
cannot afford to charge more for attaching such heels since 
this charge is largely determined by custom. In shoe factories 
the increased cost looms big. Thus a factory which is pro- 
ducing five thousand pairs of shoes a day will find that its 
expenses increase at a rate of fifty dollars per day for an 
increase of one cent per pair of heels. It is this effect of 
volume production which makes the shoe factory a close 
buyer. 

These arguments may not be easy to answer offhand. Yet 
if we accept them we will be led to some pernicious conclu- 
sions. We would be compelled to admit that improvements in 
the quality of commodities, a social advantage, are productive 
of undesirable industrial and commercial losses. Having 
condemned the sabotage of the emplovee toward his employer, 
would we not be compelled to approve of the sabotage of the 
business man toward the public as necessary for prosperity? 

Speculation can lead to all kinds of replies to these ques- 
tions, but we have a more reliable solution in the broader 
experiences of business itself. Efficiency of production in the 
Ford plant did not mean a curtailment in the number of 
employees. It rather brought about lower costs which resulted 
in more sales. People who previously could not afford an 
automobile now became customers to so great an extent that 
increased forees of labor were made necessary. In a similar 
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manner improvement in quality is productive of more business 
and not less. 


Analogy With “Gyp” Tires 


So important do I regard this principle, that I shall force 
another illustration upon the reader before I apply it di- 
rectly to rubber heels. We all remember when automobile 
tires ran but a few thousand miles. Such tires were expensive 
at any price and the demand for them was accordingly small. 
As the mileage obtained from tires increased, the expenses 
of operating a car decreased, which boomed the tire business 
as well as the automobile market. Even today I can buy 
a “Gyp” tire guaranteed for 8,000 miles for twenty dollars. 
I ean also buy a better grade but unguaranteed tire for 
thirty dollars. The probabilities are that the “Gyp” tire will 
blow out at 6,000 miles whereas the unguaranteed tire will 
render 15,000 miles of service. Should I apply for adjust- 
ment to the dealer who sold me the “Gyp” I would fall into 
the very trap for which the price of the “Gyp” is the bait. 
After surviving the insinuations, not always veiled, that I 
was a liar and a cheat, I would get a new shoe by paying 
fifteen dollars. Even on this the dealer makes at least five 
dollars, so he is hot worried about guarantees which catch the 
gullible and give him in addition a profitable adjustment 
business. But what is the cost to me? The cheap “Gyp” 
tire costs me two and a half dollars a thousand miles while 
the more expensive tire costs but two dollars for covering the 
same distance. 

This applies exactly to heels. Below are given figures for 
the costs of two grades of men’s half heels. Caleulations are 
made first on present day prices and then are recaleulated on 
the more normal prices toward which rubber will go. 


CCCORCORCERCERCEARERCERRERCERECECEROERCRRERTCERCROCERRE SCORE CLOSE RECARO ECOCERRCEREROTORETEREORERCORETRCERCERCRER CORRE RR COKE 


COSTS PER HUNDRED PAIRS OF MEN’S HALF HEELS 
1. Smoked sheets at 25 and reclaim at 9 cents per pound. 


/ B 
Raw Materials $1.35 $3.80 
Labor 95 1.11 
Overhead 2.21 2.21 
Waste and overflow 50 70 
Packing case AO 40 
Selling expense 95 1.40 
Profit 1.14 1.88 
Selling price $7.50 $11.50 





COCOCERCCCECEOCESCERCERCRECORERRCORRORCEReReCeReeeceeeS tone Sreeceeeeeceet Ceeeecaccececcate 


These figures are based upon actual production conditions. 
In fact some readers may be able to identify the particular 
heel I have in mind. 
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CEPEEEEREEEORECE REE EEEERETER RESTOR EEC EEEORECEREEEOREEOEEREREC TORE ER OSSEROEREROSUEROOSROO TEETER OD ERE REE REREOECORRECHRROREECES 


2. Smoked sheets at 55 and reclaim at 15 cents per pound. 


B 
Raw materials $2.00 $7.00 
Labor 95 1.11 
Overhead 2.21 2.21 
Waste and overflow .70 1.12 
Packing case AO AO 
Selling expense 1.25 2.15 
Profit 1.49 2.51 
Selling price $9.00 $16.50 


CEEEEREREEREAEEROR ERROR ERE OROEEETETEELOREREECEROREOREOEEEOREER ERO SRCOREROEEROORTEREER RROD OOCERCENEREETOCERCECEOCRCOCERCeRCeE 


experience tells us that heel A will give about twenty days 
of average wear; heel B on the other hand will last about 
sixty-five days under similar conditions At 
a day’s wear of one hundred heels would cost $0.375 for the 
A grade and $0.178 for the superior B grade. With more 
these figures become $0.450 and $0.254 per day 
It thus becomes evident that the quality, price, 
which 
striking when applied to rubber heels 


present prices 


normal prices 
respective ly 

apply to tires are even more 
The quality product, 


and service relations 


in spite of its higher first cost, renders the maximum service 


at the lower cost 


Volume of Business 


Let us now consider the effects on the volume of business 
The unfortunate customer who receives heel A cannot but 
help notice its rapid deterioration He is not a rubber expert 
who is in a position to make distinetions between various 
rubber heels Like the cigar manufacturer men 
a previous article he believes that rubber hee!s are 


grades ot 
tioned in 
all alike and the tendeney will be for him to condemn all 
of them When he goes in to the cobbler for replacement 
he will eall for the “good old leather” heel. When buying 
new shoes he will remember his last pair and avoid rubber 
heels on new shoes. The cheap heel which is made to stim 
The value 
it depends lies chiefly in the 


ulate rapid renewals thus defeats its own purpose. 
of the 


rhetori 


argument which 


employed 


upon 
Those, howeve ¢ who through dis rimination or chanee ret 
heel B not only appreciate the added comfort over the leather 
These will 


heel, but also note its superior wearing qualities. 


Trade Conditions in East Indies 


HE use of automotive vehicles seems to continue satis 
factonly judging from the tire imports of Java for the 


first ten months of the year 


1917 108,000 tires 
1918 86.000 
1919 175,00 
1920 187,000 
1921 187,000 
1922 198,000 


In 1917 the United States was the leader, also in 1919 and 
1920; in 1921 it fell behind, probably because of large stocks 
and competition between two foreign makes, but this year 
America is almost back to the first place. 

The Netherland East Indies have no differential import 
duties. They are a market where international competition 
sales depend on appreciation and representation. 
their rubber plan 
tations. A proof of their trust in the Government and the 
conditions of operation. The cultivated rubber area in Java 
was merely 67,000 acres in 1910, rose to 400,000 acres in 1921. 
On the other islands, principally Sumatra, where rubber es 
tates started in the beginning of this century the area covered 
500,000 acres by the end of 1921, due partly to the energy and 
foresight of . 


Foreign investors have confidence in 


a tew prominent American manufacturers, 
These figures do not include native gardens, which by en 
couragement can easily reach an annual output of more than 
10.000 tons. 
The production price is given from 11 cents per lb. and up, 
or a total price including overhead, depreciation and interest, 
of 14 to 20 cents per |b 


Furnished by } H Muurling N y 
Indian Covernment 


Representative of the Netherland 
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ask for rubber heels again and thus stimulate business. Thus 
if there are some manufacturers of cheap shoes who claim 
that too good a quality is disastrous, there are others who 
insist on the best quality. They apparently recognize that 
shoes are judged somewhat like automobiles: which 
make the least number of trips to the repair shop are con- 
Since the heel is generally the first part of 
attention, increased wear of this part 
a better quality exists throughout 


those 


sidered the best. 
the shoe to require 
gives the impression that 
the entire shoe. 

One manufacurer of children’s cheap shoes claims that he 
did not successfully market his product until he applied the 
soles obtainable His present 
o supply the constantly 


very best rubber heels and 
difficulty is to expand fast enough 
increasing demand. In fact, he requests the 


quality 1s 


occasionally 
writer to check up deliveries to make sure that 
maintained 

Unlike the street corner fakir, the manutacturer of rubber 
business for a day. He eannot hope for per- 
manent suecess unless he gains the good will of the public. 
We all remember how a short-sighted poliey 
so ruined the rubber (fibre) sole that it has not as yet re- 
covered its former status. With the recent rise in the price 
of rubber there is already a dangerous tendency to reduce all 
qualities in order to maintain present price levels. The dis- 
aster which overcame the rubber sole business threatens the 
safeguard future profits as well as 


heels is not n 


in this respect 


heel business unless we 
immediate ones. 
Progressive business men recognize that 
quality promote trade. The demand for better quality IS a 
recent phenomena which must be heeded. It was intensified 
the war-time period which left per- 


improvements in 


by the high wages of 
manent educational effects. 
of the people to buy grades of commodities which they for- 
merly thought they could not afford. In some localities they 
gladly paid sixty cents for attaching a pair of good rubber 
heels instead of accepting an inferior grade for ten cents less. 
Many learned that the best is the cheapest. 

Modern competition is becoming less a matter of price 
alone and more a matter of maximum service at the least 
cost. And in this connection it is significant that the largest 
producer of rubber heels today is the manufacturer who thus 
far enjoys the reputation of making the best of the popular 


The high waves enabled the mass 


heels. 


Book Review 


EXPORT ADVERTISING, By David Leslie Brown, M.A., 
Manager, Export Advertising Department, Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co.; Cloth Binding, 342 pages, $4.00; Pub- 
lished by The Ronald Press Co., New York. 


HIS most comprehensive book by an acknowledged expert 

in the export field, is the result of twenty years’ ad- 

vertising and sales experience on the part of Mr. Brown. 

Every year more American manufacturers are striving to 

advertise abroad and this book capably shows them how to do 

it in the simplest and most efficient manner with due regard 
for the scientific expenditure of money. 

The author answers many questions which naturally occur 
to the uninitiated in the foreign field: How are we to overcome 
the diffieulty of clearly understanding conditions abroad from 
this distance? How supplement our information 
regarding foreign publication rates and circulation? How 
solve the problems of good translations? How much shall 
we spend to develop foreign business through advertising? 
How shall we plaee the copy? Is outdoor advertising 
advisable abroad? What is the effect of advertising on dis- 
tribution ? 


meager 


The chapters indicated here show the thoroughness and 
scope of this work: The Why and How of Advertising 
Abroad; Organization of Advertising Department; Dealer 
Advertising; Agencies; Appropriations; Records; Mediums; 
Copy; Translations; Mistakes to Avoid; Direct Advertising; 
Outdoor Advertising; Sources of Information. 

No eoncern now in the foreign field, or contemplating doing 
so ean afford to be without this book. 
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Abrasion Machine for Wearing Tests 


A Recent Development by which Comparative Wear Tests Can be 
Made on Laboratory Test Pieces or Section of Tire Treads 


By Harlan A. Depew 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York 


HERE may be a difference of opinion as to the signifi- 
T cance of tensile tests and hardness tests for tire tread 
compounds. There can be no doubt, however, as to the 
uportance of a test that shows the resistance of a tread 
ompound to abrasive wear, provided care has been taken in 
he choice of abrasive medium and insuring its comparability 
average road conditions. 

The machine described in this article is of the simplest type 
nd permits relatively quick changes of abrading surface, 
oad and speed. All figures are relative and each run is ¢al- 
brated by a test slab or slabs of a known compound. 

The assembly of the finished abrasion machine is shown in 
Fig. 1., and Fig. 2 gives a “close-up” view of the track with 
the samples in place in the holders. One of the holders is 
being held up showing the abraded surface and the way in 
which the rubber is slipped through the slot in the holder. 


Calculation of Results . 


The loss in weight divided by the number of revolutions 
gives the loss in weight per 1,000 revolutions. This figure 
divided by the density gives the volume loss per 1,000 revo- 


utions. 
If the volume loss of the standard is 5.45 and that of 
sample 4.22, then since the standard is arbitrarily 115, th 
5.45 
sample will have a resistance to wear of x 115 148. 
4.99 
Since the values are relative, the number of revolutions is 
not necessary for calculating the resistance to wear; but the 
volume loss per 1,000 revolutions for the standard should be 
practically the same in successive determinations; and the 
number of revolutions is recorded to obtain this figure. 


Composition of Track 


It is obvious that the nature of the track will make a con- 
siderable difference. The relative wear of different makes ot 
tires on country and city roads is evidence on this subject. 
Some tires which are satisfactory for city driving fall down 
seriously on country roads. 

The first track used was a cement-sand mix (3-1). The 
surface was left rough and it abraded fairly rapidly. The 
abrasion resistance increased slightly with increase in cure. 
As the track wore smoother the relative wear of different 
compounds changed. This was especially true of over and 
under cures. The unreliability of this track made it necessary 
to design a track which would have more constant abrading 
qualities as it wore down 

One step toward making such a track is to employ sized 
erushed abrasive with only enough cement to bond the par- 
ticles. The composition decided upon was: 

BRIMIUG 50.06 kta can siveasasdinn 48 parts by volume 
Portland Cement 19 parts by volume 
Lime 5 parts by volume 

The abrasives used are crushed quartz 6-8 mesh, 8-14 mesh, 
and 14-20 mesh; and carborundum 6-8 mesh and 14-20 mesh. 

Only enough water was added to make a thick paste. The 
material was tamped into place and allowed to harden. The 
next day the surface was worn away with a rasp. After two 
or three days rubber specimens were placed in the holders 
and the track was run for a week to wear down the surface. 
By this time the track was worn down appreciably and in 
a condition such that continued wear will not greatly change 
the track surface. 

Among the compounds tested on the wheel were the fol- 


owing: 
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TABLE No. 4 


Compounds abraded on the several tracks 


A B 
First Latex Pale Crepe 920 920 
Sulphur ne 5S 
Hexa , 6 6 
XX Red Zine Oxide 1.260 28 


TABLE No. 5 
Resistance to abrasion using different tracks 
Time of 
Cure Vule. 14-20 Mesh 6-8 Mesh 


14-20 Mesh 6-8 Mesh 


Compound Mins. at Coef. Carborundum Carborundum Quartz Quartz 
f 60 1.7 104 112 82 93 
A 105 2.9 115 115 120 120 
A 135 3.9 104 121 135 126 
B 60 1.9 112 53 24 22 
B 90 3.0 94 1s 3 80 
B 120 3.7 14 31 39 42 

















Fic. 1. ASSEMBLY OF ABRASION MACHINE 


1. Abrasive track which rotates. 

2. Support for holder of rubber sample. 

3. Rubber sample holder. 

4. Jaw which clamps sample in the holder. 

5. Suction pipe which leads to fan and bag. It keeps 
the track free from rubber dust which abrades from 
the sample. 

6. Brush which is set at an angle to the track and con- 
tributes largely to keeping it free from abraded rub- 
ber. Keeping the track clean is of major importance. 

7 and 8. Block hinge to adjust holder. 

9. Slide to adjust arm. 

10. Arm which taps counter every revolution. 

11. Counter to record the number of revolutions. 


The 14-20 mesh carborundum was very sharp and the re- 
sults would indicate that a gum stock would be as good as a 
compounded stock on such roads if they existed. The com- 
pounded stock also shows little change in resistance to abrasion 
at the several cures. The same thing is true to a lesser degree 
of the 6-8 mesh carborundum. This carborundum has some 
rounded edges and is not as sharp as the finer material. 

On the crushed quartz track the superior quality of the 
compounded stock becomes evident. The finer the abrasive 
the more the resistance to wear is increased by overcure. 
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There are two types of compounded treads; the one owes 
its resistance to wear to the hardness of the stock, the other 
to tor the stock. The hard tread shows up relatively 
best on smooth tracks and poorest on sharp cutting tracks. 

10-14 mesh quartz was used in the track which was finally 


ehness ot 


adopted 
Effec. W ear 


The volume abraded depends upon the pressure on the test 


of Pressure on 


piece The effective weights ot the holders must all be the 
are As a check the wheel should be run with standards 
on all four holders, and the weights and argles of the arms 
adjusted until all four test pieces abrade alike. Since the 


weight of the holder is about 3.2 lbs. and the area 4 sq. in, 














Witrnu One or Houpers RAIsep 


TRACK 


LOS) \ RW oO} 


the pressure is about 0.8 Ibs. per sq. in. The pressure on a 
pneumatic tire tread is roughly proportional to the inflation 


pressure or from 30-90 Ibs. The pressure on a solid tire is 
often many times heavier. There is accordingly no relation 
ship between road conditions and experimental conditions 


in so far as pressure on the rubber is concerned. 
A few tests in which the pressure on the holder was varied 
increased. 


wear as the load 


TABLE No. 3 


Relative volume loss when test pieces are abraded at varying 


gave increasing 


degrees ot pressure 


Pressure Lb. per Sq. Ir 0.9 Lb. 2.3 Lb. 3.5 Lb 

rest Compound Relative Volume Loss 
No. 1 1.21 3.92 6.09 

No. 2 0.93 3.19 5.77 

No 0.27 0.80 1.49 


The results show that the wear loss increases more rapidly 
than the However, the relationship between the 
volume is sufficiently near that 
there is no in choosing an arbitrary pressure 
and so that small variations in the area of the abraded sample 
will not make a serious error. It is very important, however, 
that the sample should be clamped squarely in the holder. If 
this is not done, the abraded area will not be a square, and 


pressure 


loss and linear so 


pressure 


serious erro! 


the results will be trregulat 


Number o; Revolutions 
The test is not entirely independent of the number of revo- 
following tabulation: 
TABLE No. 6 


Abrasive resistances as influenced by the number of revolutions 


lutions as shown by the 


Number of 
Revolutions A B 
200 105 146 
400 106 153 
400 108 160 
1,200 112 162 
1.600 167 


The resistance to wear is only affected to a small extent by 
the number of revolutions if the wheel makes at least 800 
revolutions. Accordingly the wheel is usually run from 1,000- 


2.000 revolutions. 


Details of the Test 
Three specimens and a standard are weighed. These are 
placed in the four holders, the suction is started, the reading 
of the counter is noted, and the track started moving. Every 
hundred the track is stopped and brushed 


five revolutions 
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thoroughly to remove any loose abraded rubber which the 
rotating brushes and the suction have failed to remove. When 
the rubber slabs are worn from half to two-thirds through 
they are removed from the holders and weighed again. 

The standard test compound which is cured 90 minutes at 


141° C. in a press is: 
First Latex Pale Crepe Sg oawie wn eke ; : . - 920 
Sulphur co CER CEDES _ 55 
Hexamethylenetetramine . tune = 6 
Zine Oxide “XX Red” or 1,260 


An arbitrary value of 115 has been given as the resistance 
to wear. 


Comparison of Abrasion Machine Tests with Road Tests 


The final test of any abrasion machine is a comparison of 
the machine tests with service tests. 

Tires were built with sectional treads of different 
sition; usually half the tread is of one compound and the 
other half another. When the poorest section is nearly worn 
through to the breaker strip, the tire is removed from the rim. 
Two sections are cut from the tire. One section contains the 
standard tread compound and the other the tread which is 
being compared. Sections representing 10% of the tire are 
quite satisfactory. The worn treads are stripped off and the 
adhering cushion or other rubber is buffed off. The tread 
section is then weighed. The original weight of this tread 
section before being worn was 1/10 of the original weight of 
a tread. The difference between these two weights gives the 
weight of tread worn from 1/10 of the tread. The loss in 
weight divided by the density gives the loss in volume. The 
reciprocal of the volume losses gives the relative resistance 
of the two compounds to wear. 

A considerable number of service tests have 
laboratory conclusions to a remarkable extent. 

A typical example is a tire built with two tread sections. 
The relative abrasion resistances determined from the volume 
of tread abraded away was 100-175. The corresponding 
values for slabs tested in the laboratory is 100-164. 

Another example is a three section tire. The relative abra- 
sive resistances of the compounds as tested on the abrasive 
wheel were 100 : 128 : 122. Comparisons in the ease of two 
tires were 100 : 135 : 110 and 100 : 123 : 113. 

The two compounds of another tread had a relative re- 
sistance to wear of 100 :133. The relative values as deter- 
mined by the service test are 100 : 117. 

In addition to these results, we have a number of qualitative 
checks. To obtain quantitative results it is necessary to re- 
move the tire before the poorest tread section wears through 
into the breaker, and it is often not desirable to do this. 

In case the tread chips, the wear on the tire will be greater 
than expected from the abrasion wheel results, but this does 
not oceur with properly compounded and properly cured 
tires, and can be observed easily when it does. 


ct ym pe )- 


checked the 


Comparison with the Loose Abrasive Method 

The loose abrasive method described by Sproull and Evans 
at the “Fall 1921” meeting of the American Chemical Society 
is being used by some investigators. In this method, rubber 
test pieces in the form of rings are rotated several hours in 
earborundum. The volume are determined and 
the resistance to wear is calculated. 

In order to compare the loose abrasive method with that 
described in this paper, sheets of rubber were vulcanized and 
cut in two pieces which were tested on the,two machines. 


TABLE No. 1 
Abrasion resistances obtained on the abrasion wheel contrasted 
with the loose abrasive method 


loose losses 


Compound Cure Abrasion W hee! Loose Abrasive 
A 75” @ 141°C 106 108 
A 105”°@141°C 120 120 
A 1207’ @ 141°C 129 132 
B 30/7" @ 141°C 181 222 
B 5’ @ 141°C 260 344 
B 607’ @ 141°C 283 322 


The two methods, so far as this one test shows, check qual- 
itatively but it is apparent that the loose abrasive gives a 
wider spread of points between two samples of different 
abrasion resistance. If the two machines are considered 
calibrated by the set of data given there is no reason to believe 
that figures on one, corrected, would not check with figures 
from the other. 
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The Sticking of Rubber 


By T. Marx and A. Zimmermann 


In this article there are given the results of a series of ex- 
periments which were made with the avowed purpose of 
determining what causes were active in bringing about the 
sticking of rubber. This peculiar phenomenon, which makes 
raw rubber sticky, destroys its strength and elasticity, pro- 
lucing a black mass deprived of by far the greater part of 
ts value, a veritable rubber disease that is not understood 
it the present time. The action of the sticking phenomenon 

just like a disease. A small part of the rubber becomes 
iffected with it, and it is not long before the entire mass is 
liseased, just like one bad apple in a barrel will infect all the 

thers. TRANSLATOR. 





search by numerous investigators. However, up to the 

present time rubber technologists and chemists have 
not been able to explain the underlying causes of this phenom- 
enon with any degree of certainty. All are agreed that it is 
productive of extremely injurious effects in rubber. The 
authors of this article have made a number of practical ex- 
periments with Manihot rubber to see whether it was not 
possible to determine the various factors which have any 
influence on the “sticking” phenomenon. 


Te sticking of rubber has been a subject for much re- 


1. Acrion or SUNLIGHT ON THE Dry RUBBER 


It has been established by a number of investigators that 
dry rubber will become sticky or gelatinous when exposed 
to the rays of the hot sun. This has also been observed par- 
ticularly with Manihot rubber, although all rubber will under- 
go this change under the proper conditions. Experiments 
have recently been carried out to determine the factors which 
tend to increase or decrease the tendency of rubber to become 
gelatinous when thus exposed. These tests were made with 
different samples of rubber cut from the same lot and coming 
from the same tree, but coagulated by different agents. The 
samples were arranged in sheets or in crepe (laminated or 
not) and were exposed to the direct rays of the sun after being 
dried. 

The results of the experiments indicated that if the samples 
were exposed to the sun’s rays for a long enough period, 
they all became sticky and gelatinous. In some samples the 
stickiness was clearly observed after but one to two days’ 
exposure, while in other samples the phenomenon was not 
manifested until several days had elapsed. In order to 
determine what effect long durated exposure to the sun would 
have on the rubber, these samples were allowed to remain in 
the sunlight for a considerable number of days. It was 
observed that the stickiness disappeared gradually on the 
surface, but it subsisted in every case within the interior of 
the rubber to a greater or less degree. On the other hand 
the fibrous structure of the rubber was destroyed completely 
or almost so. 

A eareful examination of the rubber samples and study of 
the results of these experiments led to the theory that oxi- 
dation of the rubber, which is induced by the sunlight, takes 
place in two different stages. In the first stage the rubber is 
converted into a state of semi-liquidity, into a gelatinous sub- 
stance, which is very sticky. In the second and later stage 
of the oxidation the rubber attains a more solid consistency, 
something like that of a thick varnish. 

From a practical standpoint it is of course very important 
and interesting to know whether the sticking phenomenon is 
enhanced or hindered by the use of various coagulants in its 
manufacture from the crude latex, or when it is put through 
special treatment in this stage of its manufacture. In order 
to obtain accurate and reliable results and to be able to arrive 
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at a definite conelusion therefrom, the authors instituted a 
series of quantitative experiments, in which various samples 
ot rubber, coagulated by different re-agents and according 
to different processes, were subjected to sunlight. The time 
that it took for each sample to become affected with this 
disease was determined. In order to accelerate the experi- 
ments the authors conducted the experiments in an atmosphere 
of pure oxygen. 

The manner of carrying out the experiments was as fol- 
lows. Sealed tubes filled with oxygen were used in the tests. 
Samples of crepe rubber, prepared under different conditions 
of coagulation, with different chemical coagulants and juices, 
were enclosed in these tubes. These samples were 1.5 centi- 
meters wide and 4.4 centimeters long, and their thickness was 
as little as possible and as near as possible alike. These 
samples, supported in a framework, were exposed to the sun- 
light so that the sun acted on all of them at the same time. 
They were carefully examined to determine the exact time 
at which the rubber became completely gelatinous and partially 
liquified. The results of these experiments are given in the 
table below. 





Completely gelat- 


No. of Coagulating Agents Used. inous and Par- 
Sample tially Liquified 
after: 
I Mixture of chloride of calcium—2 per cent—and 
mwengere concoction 2,400 grams in nine liters. 25.50 hours 
II. Chloride of calcium. 76.20 ou 
III. Acetic acid. 76.20 
lV Mandanzi juice (bitter orange juice) in _ putrified 
concoction, one part to three parts of water 89.20 
V. Acetic acid 2 per cent and 2400 grams of mwengere 
concoction in nine liters of water. 89.20 
VI. Mandanzi 1.5 liters, mwengere 1.5 liters and water 
4.5 liters. 94.20 
VII. Mandanzi, one part of the juice to three parts of 
water. 98.50 
VIII. Mixture of acetic acid and phenal (0.3 to 0.6 per 
cent) 98.50 
IX. Mwengere juice, pressed in tie cold. 98.50 
. * Four liters of extracted mwengere, one liter of man- 


danzi juice and 4 cubic centimeters of acetic acid. 98.50 
XI Lime. Completely gelatinous 
after 98.5 hours, but 

not liquified. 





The mwengere plant was added to the coagulating mixture 
in order to determine the effect of the former on the sensitive- 
ness of rubber to develop the sticking disease, when the 
material was exposed to the sunlight. It was found as it 
has often been stated that the addition of this plant to the 
rubber coagulant increases the sensitivity of rubber to stick- 
iness in a marked degree. The time within which sticking 
took place is reduced by one third when the mwengere con- 
coction is used. The best results are obtained with the use 
of lime but for practical reasons this material cannot be used 
just by itself in practice. 

2. Action or SuNLIGHT ON Moist RUBBER 


It has been shown that when rubber is submerged in 
water and exposed to the action of sunlight, the sticking 
phenomenon did not take place. This is explained by 
the fact that the layer of water, acting as a barrier against 
oxygen, which is necessary before oxidation of rubber can 
take place, coming in contact with the rubber. It has been 
held variously that when rubber contains a slight amount of 
moisture, then the sticking phenomenon does not set in as 
readily as when no water is present, 

Rubber coagulated on sticks by means of a 2 per cent solution 
of calcium chloride were exposed to the direct rays of the sun. 
Half of the rubber sample was subjected to this treatment. 
Then the rubber was dried in a special manner. The time of 
exposure was 1, 1.25, 2, 5.75, 7.25 and 12 hours. The samples 
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were dry at the end of about six weeks. Traces of the stick- 
ing phenomenon could be detected on many of the samples, 
which were exposed as above, but when the exposure was 
continued for an additional two hours, the effect was much 
more pronounced. The samples of rubber have a very bad 
appearance. They were more or less colored and resembled 
thick varnish in parts 

In the three other experiments the rubber was first worked 
up very thoroughly with water in a washing apparatus; there- 
after, it was eyposed to the rays of the sun for periods of 
one, two, four, six and eight hours. The same results were 
obtained as in the preceding experiment. 

In another experiment the rubber was exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun for a period of six or sixteen hours. Then 
it was treated with water for 24 hours; thereafter it was dried 
directly or after rolling and washing. The results were the 
same as in the other experiments described above. 

There are cases where normal rubber does not become gel- 
atinous, even when exposed to the rays of the sun for several 
hours during the bleeding process. However, such exposure 
is to be avoided as much as possible, even in the case of moist 
rubber, as it has a bad effect on the color of the product. 


§ Action or Heat 

Various rubber technologists, such as Schidrowitz and 
Gorter have established the fact that rubber readily becomes 
gelatinous when it is heated. The authors of this work have 
conducted several experiments with the rubber known as 
Manihot Glaziovii, during which samples of rubber, coagulated 
with different reagents, were maintained at a definite tem- 
perature for a definite period of time in a thermostat. The 
purpose was to determine what effect the coagulating agent 
had on the setting-in of the phenomenon of sticking under 
the influence of heat. The experiments were made for periods 
of 64, 72, and 96 hours at a temperature of 60 degrees, each 
test being carried out in duplicate. 

Although the results varied with certain slight limits, it 
vas possible to establish a seale of sensitivity for erepe rub- 
ber. This seale is given below. The figure 1 represents 
the lowest sensitivity and 6 the greatest sensitivity. The con- 
dition of the rubber at the end of the experiment was observed 
to be completely gelatinous and liquified 





COAGULATING AGENT SENSITIVITY 


Acetic acid-mandanzi juice l 
Calcium chloride 2 
Acetic acid-mwengere, mandanz 3 
Mwengere mixture of acetic acid-phenol, aceti acid 

mwengere, putrified mandanzi, mandanzi-mwengcere 4. and 5 
Calcium chloride-mwenger 6 





The results of this experiment indicated that rubber coag- 
ulated with a mixture of chloride of calcium and mwengere, 
just as in the case of the oxvgen sunlight test, is very sensitive 
to heat. The sticking phenomenon is completely developed 
in the rubber at the end of three days at a temperature of 
50 degrees C. It is consequently evident that this sort of 
rubber can be completely liquified in the holds of the ships 
before arriving at its destination. When the rubber is 
coagulated with a mixture of chloride of calcium and mwen- 
gere, the same sticking effect is obtained within one third of 
the time and at a temperature one third as much as with nor- 
mal rubber. Moreover, normal rubber is not affected at all 
at temperatures at which the sticking phenomenon appears in 
the other sort of coagulated rubber. 


4. Action or Raprant Heat 


The authors of this article claim to have been the first to 
have made any observations on this phenomenon of sticking 
under the influence of radiant heat during and after drying. 

For this purpose, laminated sheets of rubber, 10 centi- 
meters wide and 80 to 100 centimeters long are suspended 
on boards 6 to 10 centimeters wide, fixed at a distance of 
30 to 40 centimeters from a roof made of corrugated sheet 
iron and exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The samples 
of rubber are hung in such a manner that the two hanging 
ends have the same length. It has been observed that those 
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parts of the rubber samples which were most exposed to the 
radiant heat in the width of the underlying boards become 
more and more sticky during the progress of the drying 
Finally the rubber formed a gelatinous mass on the boards. 

In vonslusion, it may be affirmed that the radiant heat 
produced by exposure of a corrugated sheet iron roof to the 
dry rays of the sun, attacks rubber very strongly and makes 
it gelatinous. It is therefore recommended to erect a ceiling, 
made of wood, under the corrugated sheet iron roof and above 
the drying racks or else to suspend matting about 10 to 20 
centimeters under the roof. 


5. CALENDERING Dry RUBBER 

Many investigators and rubber technologists have indicated 
that rubber loses its elasticity through vigorous calendering 
or rolling. Gorter has called attention to the fact that Hevea 
crepe, passed through the smooth cylinders one hundred times, 
shows a superficial gelatinization. It is possible that in this 
experiment the heating up of the rubber also plays an impor- 
tant role. 

In the first test, rubber, coagulated in a ball by means of 
acetic acid, was treated for 24 hours with water. Then it was 
washed on a washing machine. The thin crepe was dried in a 
cool place. At the end of four weeks, after drying was com- 
plete, the rubber was passed about 30 times between cylinders, 
which were placed close together. In this operation the rub- 
ber was used dry. The rubber was heated scarcely at all, 
its color remained a clear brownish yellow; it was transparent 
and did not show any signs of the sticking phenomenon even 
after eight months. 

In another test, rubber coagulated with a two per cent 
chloride of ealcium solution was utilized. Thirty passes 
through the same set of cylinders, the rubber being kept 
dry, did not produce any heating effect in the rubber and 
gave a fine thin crepe, which remained in good condition, 
without any signs of stickiness, after a period of nine months. 


6. Action or SAND AND Rep CLAY ON THE RUBBER 


Very often rubber contains sand and red clay as impurities. 
It was accordingly desirable to determine whether these ma- 
terials had any effect on the sticking phenomenon. To this 
end the authors collected the latex of a six year old tree in 
vessels containing sand, red clay or the two substances, at 
the same time. The rubber was then dried in a cool spot, 
away from the rays of the sun. During the course of the 
drying, stickiness was observed to set in in a more and more 
pronounced manner, and after nine months observation, the 
following results were obtained. 





m= -% OR emer 
No. of Sample Character of Sample. Results. 
1 Red clay Slightly sticky on the entire 
surface 
2 Sand. Completely gelatinized, con- 
sistency of honey 
3 Red clay and sand Completely gelatinous, con 
sistency of honey 
4 Half of number 1, washed Good product, does not gela- 
in the washing machine. tinize. 





As it is possible that the method of coagulation also plays 
a part in this experiment, other samples of rubber were coag- 
ulated with 3 per cent acetic acid and 2 per cent of chloride 
of ecaleium. After coagulation the rubber was formed into 
the shape of a ball in sand or red clay. The balls are cut 
into dises, pressed, treated for 24 hours with water and hung 
up to dry and to observe for the appearance of the stickiness. 
Those samples, which were treated with sand, were the only 
ones which showed evidences of stickiness. 

At the end of eight and a half months the following results 
were observed. 


A. Coagulation with calcium chloride. 2 per cent 
££ -} eae ....+.Good, non-gelatinous 
Rubber plus red clay plus sand .............. .Good, non-gelatinous 
Pe CN-MEE . cevsasnhebeceeve bees is Slightly gelatinous 
Rubber without any addition ............. - «+ .Good 

B. Coagulation with acetic acid. 38 per cent. 
Rubber plus red clay ............. er Good, non-gelatinous. 
Rubber plus red clay plus sand .......... ..«. .Good,; non-gelatinous. 
De PPM. ecinpaneecccedesece ay Slightly gelatinous. 
Rubber without any addition ..... on ‘ Good, non-gelatinous. 
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Stumbling Blocks in the Road to Progress 


By Calvin Stitt 






General Sales Manager, The Krippendorf-Tuttle White Cliffs Products Co. 


A N ancient saying states that “Necessity is the Mother of 


Invention.” This is a true axiom all along the line 

of existence and seems to especially apply to the 
human mind. It takes a Chicago fire to show the need of 
fireproof construction, an Eastland Disaster to improve Marine 
Inspection, a Dayton Flood to make safer the rivers and a 
world war to teach lessons. 

Improvements in every industry can probably be traced 
more directly to stress of necessity or accidents, than to any 
other cause. Human nature is slow to change its methods 
unless forced to do so, and, unfortunately, it sometimes re- 
quires an almost fatal blow to produce any deviation from 
the rut or rule of thumb action. 


New Products More Readily Accepted Today 

The modern trend of business is, however, gradually pro- 
ducing a somewhat newer system of motives. Although it is 
a slow proposition to introduce new lines of thought, never- 
theless there is an increasing number of men who will make 
changes apart from the accepted standards without waiting 
to be forced to do so by necessity. These progressive firms 
reap the advantage of improvements before the slower ones 
awake to the results. 

The writer cannot forget, not so many years past, how 
difficult it was to interest some rubber manufacturers in the 
use of carbon black. A few enterprising ones took its use 
in the rubber compound seriously and in time the rest fol- 
lowed. Look at the consumption today. Before the war, the 
users of certain colors, such as Prussian Blue, ete., insisted 
that these colors must be made with a Potash base. Whether 
this was clever propaganda or not, I know not; however, 
that was the situation. When German Potash was shut off 
and there was none to be had, it gradually was discovered that 
a soda blue was possible. The walls raised against it were 
hewn down until, today, it is about as hard to sell a Potash 
blue as it used to be to sell a Soda blue. 

The Tanners, also color makers and various other lines, 
before the war, could use nothing but Potassium Bichromate 
for certain purposes. The Sodium, so they insisted, was of 
no use, would not give results. Their grandfathers had found 
it so and thus it had become the accepted rule and custom. 
Few, if any, had the stamina or at least the inclination to 
question or gainsay it. When Potassium could not be had, 
these same people, reluctantly, had to use Sodium Bichromate, 
many with fear and trembling. Today the consumption is 
immense and many users have told the writer that they get 
as good and better results than previously, when Potash was 
used. 


A Material Rejected—Then Accepted 


The inertia of mind is indeed strange. To follow the line 
of least resistance had hindered progress and shut out merited 
improvements in the use of materials that eut costs and made 


better finished products. A certain large manufacturing firm 
was persuaded to try out a sample of a material. After being 
received by the purchasing agent, it was sent to the chemist. 
His report stated that the sample was unfit for use on account 
of color not being pure white, although tests showed that in 
all other respects it was equal, if not superior to what was 
being used. The purchasing agent accepted the report as final 
and rejected the material. The president of the firm had the 
matter brought to-his attention. It was found that their 
finished product was not a pure white or even a white at all. 
Black color was used, as well as other colors in the compound 
to produce various effects, mostly grey or black. By using 
the rejected material, less color was needed, thus making a 
considerable saving in cost, labor of mixing, ete.,—and an 
excellent finished product was obtained. They are saving a 
large amount now by using the “rejected” ingredient. 

It seems incredible that such important decisions are made 
on such thin consideration and that the purchasing agent of 
a firm will be so erroneously led by a report as the one above. 
No one seems to stop to reason matters out to a conclusion 
but rather decisions, meaning a saving of thousands of dollars, 
are made on the opinion of one who merely compares the 
product with what is being used, and if the two materials are 
not identical, rejects the sample. Not stopping long enough 
in his routine work to use a little reason and note that per- 
haps although the sample is not identical with their standard, 
nevertheless, it is superior for their use and will save econ- 
siderable cost. 

The same case presented itself during the war. The word 
“imported” seemed to be magie and “German Dyes” electrified 
buyers generally. Many “imported” and “German Dyes” were 
sold to gullible purchasers, first however, having been “let 
down” or “standardized.” Today the word “imported” has 
lost a good deal of its glamour and charm and goods are being 
bought with increasing thought to patronize the “American 
Product.” There was considerable publicity recently about 
some lithopone that had been sold to England and then some- 
how was re-imported to consumers in the states. 

Custom and practice must give way to the practical. We 
should weigh the merits of each article used in our product 
and thus determine its true value, rather than let erroneous 
and unqualified decisions hold sway. 

Successful manufacturers today are leaning in this diree- 
tion and some are wise enough to put into effect changes for 
the better of their goods now. They do not wait for more 
resourceful competitors or until forced to make the change 
that will lower the cost of their finished product. We should 
be alert to desery the meritorious raw materials. The con- 
verse of a theorem is not always true, neither is it always true 
that an ingredient partly unlike our accepted standards will 
not prove even better for use. 

Constant, progressive work has its reward and American 
business is fast adjusting itself and taking advantage of it. 





Cuban Tire Market Affected by Lack of 
Attention to Repairs 


There is a good demand for tires in Habana owing to the 
rough usage to which they are subjected, says W. B. Murray, 
clerk to the American consulate general in Habana. Vul- 
canizing is mostly done by small shops in which the proprietor 
is the mechanic. Prices are reasonable, and the larger garages 
and dealers do no vuleanizing but send their work out to the 
shops. Practically no retreading is done, the practice being 
to use tires until they are so far depreciated that retreading is 
impossible. 
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Market for Tire Repair Materials in Ireland 


It is believed that if suitable American repair equipment, 
accessories, and fabrics were exported direct to this district 
(Province of Munster) at the right prices, and put into the 
hands of a dealer who would properly advertise the goods a 
good business could be done. The roads here are very hard 
on tires and the life of tires is short. All materials used at 
present come from England, United States products included. 
If motorists could be shown the merits of tire-repair equip- 
ment and the saving that could be effected, they would be 
quick to learn to use it, says Consul John A. Camon, 


Queenstown. 





















































Oxide M,.O as used in the 


is prepared from Magnesite MeCOn, 


AGNESIA or 
rubber 


Magnesiun 
M industry 

magnesia found in a more or 
less pure condition in various parts of the earth. Large 
deposits of this mineral occur in the island of Euboea, Greece, 
in the styrian part of Austria, in Silesia Germany and in 
Ilungary. In the United States deposits have been found 
and are worked in the states of Washington and Cali- 
fornia. Canada is developing the Magnesite beds in the 
province of Quebec. 

The world’s production of Magnesite is estimated to be 
about 500,000 tons per year. The larger part of this immense 
output is consumed in the building industries for flooring, 
stucco work, brick making and for refractory purposes. A 
limited used for making the oxide as needed in 
the rubber industry. In the factories in which the prepara- 
tion of magnesia is carried on as a specialty for the require- 
ments of the rubber industry, a pure form of Magnesite is 
selected and carefully calcined. Caleination or burning of 
Magnesite first drives off the water it contains and as the 
heat increases the Carbon Dioxide is expelled until the pure 
white oxide of magnesia remains. The product when properly 
made usually tests from 90 to 95% M,0. 


a natural carbonate o! 


now 


amount 1s 


Used as an Accelerator 


Magnesium Oxide, Magnesia Usta, or Heavy Caleined 
magnesia as it is commonly called was originally introduced 
as an inorganic vuleanization. The addition 
of a varying percentage of magnesia would shorten the time 
required for “euring” thus speeding up production. In the 
course of time it was found that the accelerating property 
of magnesia was but a minor feature of its great value as an 
ingredient in all rubber compounds. While magnesia cuts 
shorter the time of cure, it also acts catalytically, and by 
its mere presence causes a larger amount of sulphur to com- 
bine with and be added to the rubber substance. 

Vuleanization is held to be partly a chemical combination 
of the Sulphur with the rubber molecule, and in part a simple 
adsorption of uneombined sulphur into the rubber colloid. 
Magnesia facilitates the But the most important 
property of magnesia as an ingredient in rubber mixtures 
is the toughening effects that it produces in the finished 
products in which it forms a component part. In no depart- 
ment of the manufacture of rubber goods has magnesia proved 
more valuable than in the making of rubber tires. Tires are 
the very touch-stone of the rubber manufacturer. 
Magnesia confers toughness to tires and the resistance to wear, 
tear, strain and the ability to “stand up” under stress and 
abuse, 

The work of a tire is enormously increased by under- 
inflation, overloading, excessive speeding and the increased 
friction over uneven roads. The high degree of heat gener- 
ated under such conditions inside of the tire causes rapid 
deterioration in ordinary goods. Tires compounded with 
magnesia have greater resistance. Of course, even a tire pro- 
duced with magnesia will wear out eventually, but it will wear 
better and last longer. The effect of magnesia may be com- 
pared to the case-hardening of metals. Magnesia combines with 
the rubber substance, toughens it and hardens it without 
decreasing its resiliency. Such tires will radiate the heat pro- 
duced by motion rapidly. 

Magnesia is used empirically by a good many manufac- 
turers, the nature of its combination with the rubber being 
of academic interest only; but they know that magnesia 
imparts certain desirable qualities to their product, that its 
use decreases porosity, increases flexibility without brittleness, 
adds to tensile strength and endurance. 

For hygienic reasons magnesia should be preferred to 
litharge and other lead compounds, particularly in the manu- 
facture of goods that come in contact with foodstuffs or are 
used by invalids or in sick rooms. 


Originally 


accelerator of 


process. 
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Use of Magnesia in the Rubber Industry 


By Dr. J. Jungmann 
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Since the advent of organic accelerators, some manufacturers 
look upon magnesia as an ingredient of negligible importance 
in rubber compounds, regarding it from the point of view 
of its accelerating qualities only, ignoring its great usefulness 
in imparting strength and durability to any rubber article 
in which it is used. More conservative rubber men, however, 
hold on to the formulae and the compounds by means of which 
they have turned out satisfactory goods. All of these contain 
magnesia. 

The larger rubber factories are all or nearly all equipped 
with chemical control and research departments in charge 
of competent men who are gradually reducing empirical pro- 
cesses and methods to a scientific basis. The fundamental 
facts of vuleanization are still based on the pioneer work of 
Goodyear, Hancock, Parkes and others. Many improvements, 
chemical and physical, have been made and are being made 
right along. For obvious reasons not all of these become 
common property as soon as discovered. One of the practical 
men attached to a large tire plant in the Akron district told 
the writer that when they began using an e*ganie accelerator 
they left out magnesia. They soon found that their product 
did not wear as well as formerly. They still use the organic 
accelerator but they have restored magnesia and their tires 
have regained their former endurance and prestige. 

Organic accelerators seem the fashion of the day. Their 
invention has become a fad. A host of them are now on the 
market and the end is not yet. Some indicate their origin 
by their names. Others hide under proprietary appellations. 
Many of them are rather poisonous and when they come in 
contact with a susceptible skin or a delicate respiratory tract, 
they are liable to do damage. Chemically, these substances 
are mostly nitrogenous bodies; sulphur compounds or aniline 
derivatives. The claims made in their behalf remind one 
of the patent medicines of former times. They all “cure,” 
and do it in a hurry. 

Magnesia as an Antidote 


Now the question naturally arises: Is this ultra-rapid vul- 
canization really desirable? Does it produce the same sound 
durable goods formerly manufactured by somewhat slower 
methods? The answer is still “sub-judice,” and will require 
further observation and experience. A factor of safety here 
suggests itself. If you do use organic accelerators, use 
magnesia at the same time. It will act as an antidote to any 
damage they may do to the rubber substance. Magnesia and 
the organic accelerators are not incompatible. They may be 
used together. 

How much magnesia should be used in the manufacture of 
the different products? That depends somewhat upon the 
use for which the article is intended. If subjected to much 
wear and tear, the proportion should be larger than if the 
article remains mobile or merely ornamental. If the crude 
rubber has a high resin content, more magnesia may be used 
with advantage than if the resin exists in normal proportion. 
The minimum quantity should always equal the amount of 
sulphur used. For goods subjected to much pressure, friction, 
stress and strain, the quantity should be larger. The mix for 
good stout durable tires usually contains 10% magnesia ir- 
respective of the amount of sulphur. 

The right proportion of rubber, sulphur and magnesia and 
the proper degree of heat still forms the optimum in vul- 
eanization and results in the most dependable and durable 
goods. 

The advantages which accrue from the use of magnesia 
in the manufacture of rubber goods may now be summed 


up and formulated as follows: 

Magnesia, is, next to sulphur, 
in rubber compounds. 

It is a harmless, non-toxic substance preferable to lead and similar 
admixtures. 

It accelerates the cure, neutralizes any free acid that may develop from 
the oxidation of uncombined su)phur. 

It toughens the product, increases resistance to 
adds durability and long life to the finished goods. 


one of the most valuable ingredient 


wear and tear and 





























Tire Making Consumes 10,000 Tons 
of Carbon Black Yearly 





ORTY billion eubie feet of natural 
K gas are used annually in the 
United States in the manufac- 
ture of carbon black, states the United 
States Bureau of Mines which has 
completed a study of the subject. 
Carbon black is used extensively in 
the rubber industry, something like 
20,000,000 pounds going annually into 
the manufacture of automobile tires. 
In normal times, the United States ex- 
ports probably 10,000,000 pounds of 
earbon black in a year. 
Confusion exists in the use of the 


terms lampblack and carbon black. natural gas than is now possible. 

Carbon black is the fluffy, velvety- A bwief enmemary of the investigations ce 
black pigment produced by burning far conducted upon natural gas is contained 
natural gas with a smoky flame in Serial 2417, Bureau of Mines, Washing- 


against a metal surface. In its phy- 
sical characteristics it is entirely 
different from lampblack, which is 
made by burning oil or other carbon- 
aceous material with insufficient air 
and collecting the smoke in settling chambers. The process ot 
manufacture most widely used at present is the so-called chan- 
nel system, in which the black is deposited on the smooth 
undersurface of steel channels by lava-tip burners. The 
mechanism is inclosed in sheet-iron buildings in order that the 
amount of air may be regulated. 
Carbon Black First Produced Fifty Years Ago 

The first factory in which carbon black was successfully 
made on a commercial scale from natural gas was erected at 
New Cumberland, W. Va., in 1872. Until the utilization of 
gas from the prolific gas fields at Monroe and Shreveport, La., 
seventy-five per cent of the world’s total supply of carbon 
black was produced in West Virginia. Increases in the price 
of natural gas in that state have, however, caused some man- 
ufacturers to move their plants to more isolated districts, 
where the gas, because of the lack of other markets, is cheap. 
Thus the Monroe gas field in Louisiana has become an im- 
portant center of carbon black plants. Factories are located 
also in Wyoming, Oklahoma, Montana, Kentucky, and other 
states. 

The quantity of carbon black used by the rubber industry 
since 1917 has been abnormally high, on account of the large 
production of solid rubber tires for auto trucks during the 
war. Before the war, it is said, about one-third of the total 
production of carbon black was consumed by Austria, and 
Germany, England, France, China and Japan import large 
amounts from American producers. 

It is generally conceded that the most important use that 
can be made of natural gas is for domestic purposes. Whether 
gas is of greater economic value for the manufacture of earbon 
black than for other industrial purposes is a question that 
will depend on the conditions existing in each locality where 
a large supply of natural gas is available. 

Legal Restrictions on Carbon Black Manufacture 


The policy of the Bureau of Mines is that carbon black be 
made when gas is produced in isolated sections with no present 
or reasonably prospective market for gas being produced, 
when gasoline has been extracted, and when practical and 
modern and improved methods are used. At present there is 
considerable agitation for and against laws restricting the use 
of natural gas for the manufacture of carbon black. The 
matter has been the subject of considerable agitation and 
legislative consideration in the state of Wyoming. The car- 
bon-black industry has been established in Pennsylvania for 
over forty years, and in West Virginia for more than twenty 
years. The latter state still produces more than fifty per 
cent of the entire supply. Neither of these states has passed 


ton, D. C. 
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Carbon Black by Electrical Cracking 


In the course of the investigations of the 
effects on hydrocarbons 
discharges, it was noted that under certain 
conditions natural gas could be decomposed 
and that carbon-black could be produced. 
The effects of several types of electrical dis- 
charges on natural gas have, accordingly, 
been studied in order to find out the fun- 
damental factors underlying the reactions 
and their possible influence in the recovery 
of a greater part of the carbon content of 


any laws restricting the use of natural 
gas for this purpose. 

During the past few years a number 
of carbon plants have been moved 
from West Virginia to Louisiana. 
The state authorities of Louisiana be- 
came alarmed at the situation and 
enacted a law regulating the use ot 
natural gas in industries. The Louis- 
iana act does not prohibit the use ot 
natural gas in making carbon black, 
but makes it unlawful to permit the 
waste of natural gas, or to use natural 
gas for any purpose that will threaten 
with premature exhaustion the com- 
mon supply from which natural gas 
is drawn. 


Carbon Black Producers 
Gas Industry 


The earbon black manufacturers 


of high voltage 


Aid Natural 








claim they use the best manufacturing 
processes that have been developed 
and produce a commodity of acknowledged utility. They 
have also provided a market for gas in iso!ated regions and in 
so doing have many times prevented conditions that would 
otherwise have resulted in waste. In certain isolated districts 
they have furnished small communities with natural gas whose 
consumption they assert was not sufficient to warrant* the 
building of a pipe-line system. 

Carbon black plants operate until the price of gas rises on 
account of the supply being made available for domestic con- 
sumption by the construction or extension of pipe lines. Then 
the factories are dismantled and removed to more remote dis- 
tricts that have no other means for disposing of the gas. 
Thus the industry is necessarily migratory. 

Consumers of natural gas live in the gas-producing districts 
or at a reasonable distance therefrom, whereas users of carbon 
black are widely distributed. Consequently there is a con- 
flict of interests between those who are in the radius of gas 
service from the field and those living a considerable distance 
from the field and benefiting by the use of carbon black. 

The Bureau of Mines considers that the utilization in the 
manufacture of carbon black of low-pressure gas, of gas es- 
caping into the air from natural-gas gasoline plants, gas in 
distinetly isolated districts, and gas in fields that have been 
abandoned by other gas companies on account of low pressure, 
is in reality often a conservative measure. It is preferable 
to the practice of letting the gas go to waste in the air or to 
plugging improperly the wells so that the gas sands ean be 
damaged from flooding by water. 


Greater Efficiency in Manufacture Urged 

More efficient processes should be devised for the manu- 
facture of carbon black. Thermal decomposition offers an 
interesting field for research as a possible means of increasing 
the re'ative efficiency of the industry. In the future it is 
probable that at some plants the waste heat will be utilized 
profitably. 

Sufficient incentive to enterprise must be provided; to keep 
the gas in the ground for an indefinite period ties up money 
and resources. If the gas can be utilized and made to yield 
good to the State and profit to the individual, the public 
benefits accordingly, whereas if the gas remains in the ground 
where it cannot be used and gives no returns on the invest- 
ment, the loss to the state and to the individual may be gaged 
by the interest lost during the period of no returns. 

The results of a study of the manufacture, properties and 
uses of carbon black, made by Roy O. Neal, consulting en- 
gineer, and G. St. J. Perrott, physical organic chemist, are 
given in Bulletin 192, issued by the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





London) published a survey 


\ 1 recent uf Phe sf i ‘ 
of tl erude rubbet! irket, 


the principal points discussed 


and the conclusions drawn being shown below 
\s restriction is based on the production of erude rubber 
from November 1, 1919, to October 31, 1920, a very close 
estimate can be formed of what 1923 is likely to give the 
world, with a slight uncertainty as to what additional release 
may take place if and when rubber reaches 1s. 3d. or 1s. 6d. 
per pound Production figures ean not be given, so we take 
shipments for 1920 as being probably very nearly a correct 
estimate ot what produced just two months earlier. The 
1920 exports were as follows: 
Tons. Tons. 
Malaya (minus trans a er eee te 6,400 
shipments ) DOMED. cin ccuscndseses 4,100 
Ceylon (minus trans a Sa 1,600 
shipments) 59.000 Indo-China 3.100 


Duteh East Indies 62.100 
Total 317,700 
restriction takes place on all Malaya 


restriction on 30 per cent 


+} ’ y 
hat oreed 


Assumu 


and Cevlon rubber and voluntary 


of Dutch East Indies, India, and Borneo rubber, we have to 
deduct trom the above figure 40 per cent ol 240,000 tons 
(96.000 tons) and 40 per cent of 30 per cent of 72.600 tons 
(8,700 tons), or a total of 104,700 tons. Allowing 29,700 tons 
for young areas not producing in 1920, the net restriction 


75,000 tons the 


restriction as 242,700 tons. 


, giving probable production of plan- 
full Adding 
of wild rubber. the total prospective visible sup- 


vould he 


tation rubber under 


22. 1) fons 
ply tor 1923 would be 265,000 tons, plus any percentage that 
may be released during the year 

Requirements of Various Countries 


A fair estimate of the United States requirements for 1923 


would be the imports from August, 1921, to July, 1922, the 
totak for the 12 months being 261.216 tons Without any 
release, the total supply is likely to be only 3.700 tons over 
and above America’s requirements For the requirements of 
the United Kingda (1.500 tons is estimated Requirements 
of the rest of the vorid, based on the monthly imports tor 
1922 are France, 26,200 tons; Italy, 5,600; Japan, 13,200; 


Germany and Austr ss H00: Spain, 3.800: Norway. Sweden. 
and Denmark, 1500; Canada, 9,600; and Belgium, 1.100 tons. 
The total for countries outside the United States would then 
be 121,100 tons, and the total ineluding the United States, 
IS3,400 tor We would observe in regard to this estimate 
that several quite mportant countnes have been ignored 
(Australia, Russia, ete We make no allowance for ex 
tended uses of rubber i 1923 

We thus draw the inference that unless further rubber is 
released, the total avai'able stocks in London, Liverpool, and 
afloat, estimated at 100,000 tons, will be exhausted during 
1923, and as this position is impossible without the price 
running away, it will be necessary for the needs of the world 
that at least 5 per cent of the restriction be released every 
three months, which means that the price of rubber must 


average ls. 3d. before long. If it does not, the price is bound 
than consumers bargain for, if and 
when stocks are exhausted and supplies are inadequate. If, on 
the other hand, the 3d. is reached soon, there is 


no reason why supply should not keep pace with the demand. 


to rise considerably more 
price of Is. 


Consumption Figures 


In a later The Statist makes the following additional 
remarks 
Things in the world go by compound interest, and figures 
of consumption which we have published are based only on 
as they have gone. Who shall say 
will not equal the increase we 


It this should be so, we get the 


ISSUC, 


1922 requirements, as fat 
that the 1923 
visualize for 1922 over 1921? 
following 


increase in 


Tons. 

Consumption for 1921 a nee Gee ee 300,000 
Consumption for 1922, based on monthly figures so 

far known Veweldhs «see eenhaos de dedbaaeweh ade 375,000 

i” 2. See Fee ee 468,000 


Rubber Supply and Demand for 1923 
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We should remember that 1921 consumption was actu a 
setback of almost two years, owing to the world slur n 
trade, and that the world is only just recovering fron 
artificial prosperity of the first two years following the ¢e 
tion of hostilities. 

Given only a mild revival of trade, there mght come 
a demand for transport that rubber might come into , 
abnormal demand. We feel pretty certain that, if t 3 
the case, the advisory committees,~both here and in th, - 
onies, would see to it that supply is on a more liberal » de 
than anything set forth in the Stevenson Committee's s« 
which is practically the one which has been adopted; Byf"ot 
this we feel sure—and we have the assurance on this poift of 
those competent to form an opinion—there will be no present 
made to consumers, nor any departure whatsoever from the 
program set forth until after rubber has passed the 1s. 6d. 
line. We predict most confidently that this will be the case 
before the middle of 1923, perhay Ss sooner. 

We are in no way predicting a shortage of rubber for the 
reason that the estates are quite capable of any output that is 
likely to be required, but what we think is bound to happen 
is that 1s. 3d. rubber will not nearly release the 1923 require 
ments, and ls. 6d. rubber is the only that 
will give an adequate supply. Without tires the world can no 
longer get along. If another two or three million motors are 
added (America alone contemplates making two and a half 
million in 1923), these will require equipping, besides all those 
already on the road. We therefore several releases 
of 10 per cent during 1923; indeed, we think that companies 
will, toward the end of the year, be free to produce on the 100 
per cent basis. We shall eventually pass through the stages 
of 110 per cent, 120 per cent, even up to 150 per cent release 
and over, and further young areas will eventually come in. 
A real and true pinch may come some years hence when, owing 
to the planting lull, which has been the order of the day sine 
1919, the additional yields required in the ordinary course ot 
fortheoming. 


, 


e, 


bas Ss 


therefore, 


toreeast 


events are not 


Kwantung’s Cotton Growing Experiment 
THE Kwantung, China, Government has been experimenting 

with the growing of cotton. Last April American, Chi- 
and Korean cotton was planted at the Government 
Experiment Station as well as at Pulantien and Chinchow. 
The results are now announced as highly successful, and it is 
stated that the plants from American seeds are doing espec- 
ially well, Consul Ballantine, Dairen, Manchuria, in a 
report to the Department of Commerce. 


nese, 


savs 


Tire Market in British South Africa 

There are 1,500 motor trucks and power lorries in British 
South Africa, most of which require pneumatic rather than 
solid tires. The use of inch straightside equipment on pas- 
senger cars is steadily increasing. About 25 per cent of the 
29,000 cars now use such equipment, while only about 30 
per cent use metric clinchers; ineh clinchers are used by about 
45 per cent. The growing popularity of the straight-side 
tires is due to their importation as original equipment on 
American ears. The larger American companies are now pre- 


pared to furnish metric-sized tires in cords. The trend 
toward the use of cord tires is the same as in the United 
States. 
Rubber-Shoe Industry in Denmark 
HE Theilgaards Gummifabrik of Koge, Denmark, which 


has manufactured tires and other rubber articles for some 
years, has inaugurated a new department for the manufactur: 
of rubber shoes. This is understood to be the first Danis} 
attempt at producing rubber shoes and goloshes. In 1920 
the imports of rubber footwear amounted to about $600,000. 
At the present rate of production, the Danish factory hopes 
to produce one-third of the country’s requirements in this line. 
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NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 
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)} *BBER CONFERENCE 
“ELD IN WASHINGTON | 


( rence Called by H. S. Firestone in 
ashington attended by 150 Rubber and 
Accessory Manufacturers and Govern- 
ment Officials—Resolutions Adopted. 


WASHINGTON, 
conference of rubber, automotive and ae- 
called by H. 38. 
today at the 
attend 


February 27.—The 


cessory manufacturers 
Firestone was held here 
Willard Hotel. A satisfactory 
ance was obtained but the list of regis 
trants was about 150 whereas it had been 
estimated that over 200 attend. 
An analysis of the delegates shows that 
there were 44 rubber manufacturing rep- 
resentatives, 41 automobile and truck 
manufacturers, 24 Government 
sentatives, 12 accessory manufacturers, 9 
press repre- 


would 


repre- 


from trade associations, 9 








and trade 
making a 


assumed 


sentatives (both newspaper 
press) and 10 miscellaneous, 
total of 149. However it is 
that there were others in attendance whose 
names were not ineluded in the issued 
list. (See Box on this page.) 

The meeting was recently called by 
Mr. Firestone in an invitation sent out 
to hundreds of manufacturers in auto- 
motive lines for the purpose of discussing 
and formulating a program designed to 
reduce the cost of tires and other rubber 
products by combating the British 
monopoly on crude rubber as put in effect 
in the Stevenson plan, 

Conference Combined in One Day 

It was originally planned to hold the 
conference on Tuesday the 27th and Wed- 
nesday the 28th, but the work progressed 
so speedily that it determined to 
combine the two sessions into one. 


Among the Senator 
Senator- 


was 


speakers were 


[llinois, 


FIRESTONI 


Harvey §., 
the British Colonial Office ruling was 
presumed to limit exportation of 
rubber, it actually limited production. 

While any manufacturer of rubber 
products would make bigger profits on 


erude 


a rising market, Mr. Firestone said he 
was opposed to any program which 
caused increases In prices for the benefit 
of the few at the expense of the whole 
industry. He showed also that the re 
striction act was put into effect at the 


request of a plantation share 


holders, and explained that it was time 


group ol 


for the American auto, tire and aecessory 
manufacturers to express their senti- 
ments against the British restrictive poli 
ev with the idea of having the act repealed 
at an early date. 

America should eventually have her 
own source of rubber supply, Mr. Fire- 





Medill Met ormick ot ? stone said, pointing out that the 

elect Fess of Ohio, Senator Cousens - Philippines furnished soil and elimate 

Michigan, Secretary Wallace, Major Gen. Pate te sp, oes: 

Frank McIntyre of the Bureau of In- 

sular Affairs, Major George P. Ahren, 

former Philippine Director of Forestry; 

Assistant Secretary of the Commerce CLASSIFICATION OF 

Department Huston, Franklin H. Adams DELEGATES 

of the Pan American Union, Philip H. (Total 149) 

Lockhart, Chairman of W. and A. Bates, 

Limited, of Leicester, England; W. H. Rubber Manufacturers 14" 

Smith, research engineer of the Ford Auto Manufacturers 41 

Motor Company, and A. C. Miller of Government Department: 24 

Miller, Wales & Noxon of Chicago. Accessory Manufacturers 12 
Mr. Firestone opened the meeting by Frade Associations G 

stating that the rubber industry of the Presi Representatives 9 

United States was facing a critical situ- Miscellaneous 10 

ation as a result of the recent English *Of this total, 15 were from The Fire- 

legislation effective November 1, restrict- stone Tire and Rubber Co., and 1 from 

ing the exportation of crude rubber from The Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co. 

the Far East. He also added that while 
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R.G.A. COMMITTEE MAKES 
REPORT TO ITS COUNCIL 


British Rubber Commission in Report to 
its Council Gives American Side of the 
Restriction Problem—Fear Instability 
of Markets and Shortage of Rubber. 


Feb. 28, 1923.—In a 
eablegram trom London to The Rubber 
Association of America received yester- 
day, H. Stuart Hotehkiss, Chairman of 
the Rubber Committee of the 
Association, gives a summary of the re- 


NEW YORK, 


Special 


port of the delegates from the Rubber 
Growers’ Association which recently re- 
turned to England after extensive con- 
ferences with leaders of the rubber 


industry in the United States. 
Following is Mr. Hotehkiss’s summary 
of the report: 

FIRST—There is 
ciation of the need for the legislative 
measures taken by the Eastern gov- 
ernments, 

SECOND—There is a keen 
to see stability in the price of rubber. 

THIRD—No objection is taken to 
the level of price on which exports 
pivot. 

FOU RTH—There is a definitely ex 
pressed fear that the legislation may 
prove insufficiently elastic to prevent 
an actual shortage of rubber if Amer 
ican requirements come up to present 

that if this 
eventuate, speculation and 


general appre- 


desire 


antiepations ; were to 


price ma 


nipulation would inevitably ensue in 
& manner most detrimental to the 
interests of manutacturers and pro- 


dueers alike. 
FIFTH the 


manufacturers recognize that 


American 
the gen 


Some ol 


era! prosperity enjoyed at the present 
time by their country ad 
versely affected by the disorganization 
prevailing in Europe and they are 
generally prepared to admit that if 
their foreeast of America’s crude rub 
ber requirements proves to be too op- 
timistic any reaction will fall on 
producers more heavily than on manu- 
facturers. They also recognwe that 
with crude rubber at its present price 
a substantially larger weight of re- 
claimed rubber will be used than has 
been the case during the past eighteen 
months and that their crude rubber 
requirements will be proportionately 
reduced. 

SIXTH—The Americans feel, how- 
ever, that they are entitled to ask and 
they do most strongly urge that a 
declaration be made by or on behalf 
of the Governments controlling the re- 
striction of exports to the effect that 
416) 


may be 


(Continued on Page 
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PRODUCTION OF TIRES 
SHOWS GREAT INCREASE 

Over 100,000 Tires | 
Produced in Akron with 


Every Factory Working at Capacity- 
Prices Are Expected to Advance Soon. 


Daily Are Now Being 


AKRON, Mareh 3.—Activity in the 
production of tires in the Akron district 
the highest years. 
Not since the boom times of several years 


All 


is at point in several 


back has such activity been shown. 
factories working at and 
many have their facilities so 
that today they are producing more tires 
than at any previous time in the history 
of the industry 

Firestone today is producing in excess 
of 30,000 tires a figure which ex 
ceeds by several thousand the tormer high 


Miller 


now Is 


are capacity 


enlarged 


a day, 
has increased 
manutacturing 
Other companies 


production record, 
its capacity and 
about 8,500 tires a day 


are likewise working hard to catch up 
with the demand and are using three 
shifts 

Bonus Given to Employees 


With such high production schedules in 
effect the problem of a shortage of labor 
offset this 
possibility both Firestone and Goodyear 


is again looming large. To 


announced on February 20 a 10% bonus 


to employees in an endeavor to obtain the 


maximum efficiency from their present 
working forces Labor is searee and 
every attempt is being made to hold 
present employees It is also stated that 
both Miller and Goodrich have granted 


similar bonuses to thei employees. 
In some figured that 
100,000 tires are being manufactured in 


quarters it Is 


Akron alone. Recent statements as to the 
possible tire needs for 1923 used 43,000, 
000 as the maximum However, from 
present indications this estimate is being 
revised upward and now it is_ freely 
stated that the needs will be nearer 
60,000,000 

Another slant on the tire situation 
which gives promise of highly satisfac 


tory business this year is that secured by 
a canvass of the equip 
ment and machinery these 
plants are doing capacity and 
several of them are working well into the 
night to keep up with orders 

Prices are expected to inerease about 
15% very shortly as stated in our last 
issue, It is said that the increase 
has not benefited the manufacturers very 
much especially in view of the fact that 
rubber has risen appreciably and cotton, 
as this is being written, has risen to the 


and 
makers 


mold core, 


All 


business 


recent 


highest point in over a year 


Siola and Climax in Brooklyn 


Both the Siola Rubber Manufacturing 
Ine., and the Climax Rubber Co., 
have recently located in Brooklyn, the 


Co., 


former moving from East Northport, 
L. I. and the latter from New York. 
Siola is located at Evergreen Ave., and 
Forrest St., and Climax at 150 No. 5th 


St. 


Practically 


THE RUBBER AGE 





RUBBER SHOE STOCKS LOW 


The continued bad weather of the 
past month has depleted the stocks of 
rubber shoes in the several 
of New Enzland. It is re- 
ported that this demand will keep 
rubber shoe plants busy for several 
months to come. In some quarters, 
people have had to wear their rub- 
bers practically every day for at no 
time has it been possible to keep dry 
without overshoes of some sort. 


shoe 
centers 
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equal to those of the Far East. He also 
indorsed the plan of effecting closer co- 
operation with South America, and stated 
that South American rubber would always 
have a ready market in the United States, 
while American products would find mar- 
kets in South America. 

Agriculture 
services of 


Secretary of Wallace 
offered the the scientists of 
the Department to the rubber interests 
of America. For several years he said 
a number of experts at the department 
have been studying rubber plants and 
their culture, and out of about 200 varie- 
ties of rubber, he believes that fully 100 
would be productive in Continental 
United States. 

The ability of the Philippino as a 
laborer in the rubber fields was outlined 
by Major Geo. P. Ahern, formerly Di 
rector of Forestry in the Philippine 
Islands at the Rubber conference today. 
Fully six million acres are available for 
rubber cultivation, he said, in the Island 
of Mindanao, P, I. where the climate is 
favorable. <A total of 200,000 pounds ot 
rubber was produced there last year he 
said. With an area of six millions of 
acres, it was pointed out, American pro- 
duction would be adequate, for the total 
fields of the Far East approximating 
three million acres, it explained, 
would provide plenty of rubber if oper 
ated at full production. 

W. H. Smith, of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, spoke briefly of the interest of 
the Ford Company in the manufacture 
of tires. He said quite naturally the 
company was interested in having a con- 
tinuous supply of rubber and cotton, but 
that the Ford company had no intention 
of engaging in the manufacture of tires 
so long as tire manufacturers furnished 
the product in desired quantities and at 
prices considered reasonable. 

Speaking before the Conference Sena- 
tor Medill MeCormick said that the 
British restrictions had already cost the 
United States about $150,000,000 a year 
and that it might be advanced to a great- 
er figure. Publie poliey forbids the United 
States continuing to countenance a mon- 
opoly in the essential product, rubber, 
to a point where in the event of war this 
country might be cut off from its supply. 

“British tire manufacturers are strong- 
ly opposed to the export restriction act,” 


was 
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said Philip H. Leckhart, Chairman of the 
well-known British rubber manufacturers 
W. and A. Bates, Ltd., Leicester, Eng 
land, now in this country to interview the 
Rubber Association of America and 
American rubber manufacturers as a 
representative of the India Rubber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association of Great Britain. 
He said he felt sure the three represen- 
tatives of the Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion who came from England recently 
for a tour of the American rubber in- 
dustries, had returned to England with a 
much better apprehension of the wants 
of America than ever before. 


“IT consider this a great gain,’ said Mr. Lock 
hart ‘We do not like the scheme because it is 
economically unsound It is really becoming a 
tax on the article, whereas it is only meant to 
keep shipments back 

“We do want, gentlemen, and I think that is 


our aim, to get most of our supplies of raw ma- 
terial at reasonable prices. That is in your minds 
and our minds as well, and we contend that these 


restrictions and these ordinances should be much 
more elastic and, if possible, speculation should 
be stopped 

Following the talk by the various 


speakers, discussion ensued, followed by 
several resolutions. Cooperation between 
American, British and other tire manu- 
facturers of the world to protest to the 
British government and to take such 
other steps as shall be necessary looking 
to the repeal of the British Colonial Act 
restricting production of crude rubber to 
60% of the production in 1920 was urged 
in a resolution. 
The first resolution adopted was: 


resolved,”’ that 
rubber 


“Therefore, be it 


“I-—-This meeting of automotive 


and accessory manufacturers does hereby 
voice its protest against the above mentioned 
restrictive laws as unnecessary for the pro- 


as unsound in 
detrimental 
this meeting 
Britain 
these in 


tection of the rubber 
economic principles and as highly 
to the industries represented at 
both in this country and in Great 
as well as in other countries where 
dustries exist: and especially as an unwar 
ranted and extremely heavy tax and burden 
on automobile and every user of rub 
ber products throughout the United States 
and the world 

‘2—That a 
the chair, of which the 
presiding member, whose duty it shall be to 
co-operate with the manufacturers of rubber 
products in Great Britain and other countries 
of the world in presenting this protest to 
the British government and taking such other 
steps as shall to the committee seem necessary 
and appropriate with the purpose and object 
of 2e¢ uring the repeal of the above men 
tioned restrictive laws.’ 


growers, 


users 


committee to be appointed by 
chairman shall be the 


A special committee reported a second 
resolution to the effect that the meeting 
indorse and approve the legis'ation 
pending in Congress providing for an 
investigation and experiments to estab- 
lish new rubber sisal nitrates 
and other consumed in this 
eountry. 


sources ot 
products 


The committee also offered a resolution 
to instruct the chair to appoint a com- 
mittee of five to cooperate with the de- 
partments of the government in_ these 
investigations and experiments in the 
event of the passage of the legislation so 
that the departments might have the ad- 


vice and ass‘stance of the industries 
affected. Both these recommendations 
were approved by the meeting. 

At the dinner in the evening, the 


Secretary of 
Senator-elect 
Senator 


speakers ineluded Assistant 
Commerce C. H. Huston, 
Simeon D. Fess of Ohio and 
James Couzens of Michigan. 
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Waste Material Dealers Banquet 
and Annual Dinner 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., for the purpose of electing 

president for a term of one year and 
12 directors to serve two years, and to 
transact other business will be held on 
Wednesday morning, March 21st at 10.30 
clock at the Hotel Astor, New York. 

In view of the better conditions which 
exist, there is every indication that this 
meeting and banquet of the association 
will bring to New York the largest gath- 
ring of waste material dealers who have 
ever come together. The fact that all the 
various divisions wlll elect chairmen to 
hold office during the fiscal vear ending 
Mareh 24th, 1924, makes meetings to be 
held on the 20th and 21th of special im- 
portance. 

A meeting of the Serap Rubber Division 
will be held at the Hotel Astor on Tues- 
day, March 20th at 10.30 A. M., at which 
meeting a chairman is to be elected who 
will serve for the year ending March 
24th, 1924, and other matters of interest 
to members handling scrap rubber will 
be considered. 


Death of J. C. Matlack 

J. C. Matlack, for many years 
nected with the rubber industry, died in 
Long Key, Florida, on Feb. i9. Funeral 
was held in St. Louis on Feb. 24. 

Mr. Matlack’s early business experience 
with the Simmons Hardware Com- 
pany, St. Louis. Later he became imiter- 
ested in the rubber business in its early 
development as president of the Inter- 
national A. & V. Tire Company of 
Milltown, New Jersey, which company 
was succeeded by the Michelin Tire Com- 
pany. Mr. Matlack assumed presidency 
of this company and was of considerable 
assistance in establishing it in Annerica. 
He was later closely allied with \Vv. C. 
Durant in the early organization and 
development of the General Motors Com- 
pany, after which he joined the organiza- 
tion of the Ajax Rubber Company in 
charge of sales and contributed largely to 
the suecess of this company. 

During the late war he was a member 
of the Rubber Division of the War In- 
dustries Board at Washington and on 
aceount of his excellent knowledge of the 
rubber business, his judgment was of 
considerable value in matters pertaining 
to the rubber industry. Mr. Matlack was 
a man well known in rubber and automo- 
bile cireles, of pleasing personality and 
of exceptional organizing ability. 

Mr. Matlack is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Mary E. Matlack, his daughter, 
Mrs. G. Charles McCullough, and sister, 
Mrs. J. R. Perry. He was a member of 
the George Washington Lodge, A. F. & 
A. M., St. Louis, Missouri. 


was 





Laporte with Goodyear 
Francis X. Laporte, formerly chief in- 
spector of the Fisk Rubber Company, 
recently resigned to become superintend- 
ent of the commissary department of 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
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RUBBER HEELS IN MAINE 


What is stated to be the first rubber 
heel factory in Maine was recently 
opened in Sabattus, near Lewiston. 
The Pine Tree State Rubber Heel 
Company took over the building of a 
woolen company, installed the neces- 
sary equipment and soon started 
manufacturing. 70 men were em- 
ployed at the start. Frank Hodges is 
President and Treasurer. T. D. 
Cowan is Vice President and E. F. 
McMorrow is Superintendent 











Roanoke to Have Tire Plant 


It is planned to build a tire plant in 
Roanoke, Va., according to a recent an- 
nounecement made by Chas. H. Keiffer, 
assistant secretary of the new company. 
The concern will be known as the Roan- 


oke Tire and Rubber Co., Ine. 


Associated with Mr. Keiffer, who is 
said to have been with Goodrich, are 
E. B. Petty, Factory Manager, Edw. 


Farmer, Ass’t. Factory Manager and A. 
Buek, Maintenance Department. 

In addition to the manufacture of tires 
the company expects to make all sorts of 
rubber goods such as rubber heels, aprons, 
hose in all sizes, toy balloons, belts, boots 
and ete, 

This company expects to manufacture 
a special built cord tire, also fabric tires, 
tubes and solid tires. 


Midwest Meeting Postponed 


The next regular monthly meeting of 
the Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
Association, to be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio has been postponed from Tuesday, 
March 13th., until Tuesday, March 20th. 
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Farrell Celebrating 75th. 
Anniversary 
The Farrell Foundry and Machinery 


Co., of Ansonia, Conn., are celebrating 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of their business. Starting in 
1848 this concern has prospered until to- 
day it is one of the largest in the heavy 
machinery field in this country. It will 
be recalled that in 1848 Goodyear had 
just discovered vulcanization and that the 
rubber industry was barely started in the 
United States. Today the Farrell organ- 
ization, in addition to making a complete 
line of heavy machinery and chilled rolls 
for various industries is turning out a 
large amount of machinery for use in the 
rubber industry. 


Tire Fabrics Standards 


Tentative standard specifications for 
square woven tire fabrics and cord tire 
fabrics were presented to committee D-13 
of the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials at its meeting in Providence on 
March 2 and 3. The specifications define 
the major, minor and special defects for 
tire fabrics, a scoring system for grading 
and the tolerances. W. F. Edwards, 
chairman of sub-committee 6, states that 
the classifications as now prepared are 
the result of more than a year’s work on 
the part of the committee and will prob- 
ably be referred to the general meeting 
of the society, to be held in June, for 
adoption. 


Firestone Branch to Move 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany branch located at 1852 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio will take larger quarters 
soon at 2535 Prospect Ave. 








French Dunlop Rubber Factory 
Started 


The new Dunlop factory has started 
operations at Montlucon, Allier, France. 


The factory was purchased nearly four 
years ago to take the place of the original 
Paris factory. It is stated that 5,000 
workmen are employed and that there 


are accommodations for 700 families. 








(Rubber Age, London) 





General View of Dunlop Factory in Montlucon, France 
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GOODYEAR MAKES NEW 
ALL-WEATHER TREAD CORD 


in tread, bead and side 
the chief features 
Goodyear heveled 


Improvements 
wall construction 


the rie 


art 


ot interest in 


edge All-Weather Tread cord tire. 

— ——— — The beveled edge 

| cord tire is double 
molded, insuring 
better pressure and 
more uniform eure 


in manufacturing, A 
slight change in the 


| tread appearance 1s 








the most interesting 

point about the new 

| tire The familar 

A! W eather Tread 

vith its diamond 

blocks has not been 

changed noticeably, 

but there is a slight 

bevel on the outside 

edges of the tread 

so that it and the sidewall meet in a more 
gradual union 

In addition the tread on the beveled 

edge tire is semi-flat—giving greater con 

tact with the road and as a result im 

proved traction. At the same time this 


construction also relieves the strain on 
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the shoulders of the tire because of a re 
duction in vibration. 

The beveled-edge tread 
more even distribution of load through- 
out the eareass of the tire, particularly 
when running in a rut. 

Anchoring the bead to the eareass in 
a much manner than by 
other methods, a continuous flipper strip 


new fives a 


more secure 


used in building is another feature of 
improvement. Rim clearance being re- 
duced in this tire, adds the advantage 


of a snug fit of the bead to the rim and 
as a consequence overcomes the possibil- 
ity of the bead “rocking” on the rim. 
Heavier gauge sidewall rubber of a 
tougher compound, more rubber in the 
tread, together with larger diamond 


blocks in the tread design are listed in 
the improvements made. 
Better unions between plies of cord 


fabrie and between tread and careass are 
insured by the double molded process 
employed in the cure. 


Dr. Somerville on Western Trip 

We are informed that Dr. A. A. Som 
erville, of the R. T. Vanderbilt Co., will 
spend the month of March in California 
and other places on the Pacifie coast eall 
the trade and establish- 
warehouse there. 


ing on rubber 


ing a 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY MEETING 
IN NEW HAVEN APRIL 2-7 
The Spring Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society will be held with the 
New Haven and Connecticut Valley Sec- 


tions, at New Haven, Monday, April 2, 
to Saturday, April 7, inclusive. All 


Divisions and Sections are planning ex 
tensive meetings with the exceptions otf 
the Divisions of Fertilizer Chemistry and 
Leather Chemistry. The local committees 
have nearly completed their arrangements 
an interesting program’ together 
instructive excursions is assured. 


and 
with 

The dedication of the Sterling Chem- 
istry Labratory of Yale University will 
be held on Wednesday, April 4, and all 
members of the Society are invited to 
attend the ceremonies and to inspect the 
splendid new building. 

The divisional meetings 
at 9:30 A. M. and 2:00 P. 
day and Friday, April 5—6. The Rub 
ber Division promises many interesting 
papers in addition to paying its respects 
to Charles Goodyear who did his pioneer 
work in vulcanization in New Haven. 
Titles and abstracts of papers should be 
in the hands of the secretary by March 
10. A. H. Smith, 7031 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Ill. is secretary of the Rubber 
Division. 


will be held 
M. on Thurs 
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Crude Rubber Import Statistics 


Importations of Crude Rubber into the United States During January, 1923 


(Estimated net weights—long tons ARRIVALS PLANTATIONS FOR JANUARY, 1923, SHOWING PORTS 
PLANTATIONS OF ORIGIN AND ARRIVAL 
FROM TONS 
Batavia 2,181 FROM ARRIVED AT TONS 
Belaw an- Deli 4,418 
Colombo 687 Batavia Los Angeles 10 
Japan and Other 143 Batavia New York 2.152 
Liverpool 270 Batavia Boston 19 
London 470 Belawan- Deli New York 3,337 
Malacca 205 Belawan-Deli Los Angeles 81 
Penang 1,907 Co oinbo Boston : 29 
Port Dickson 61 Colombo New York 3,658 
Pt. Swettenham 479 Japan and Others New York 193 
Rotterdam 206 Japan and Others San Francisco 6 
Singapore 14.119 Japan and Others Seattle 144 
Sourabaya 1.318 Liverpool New York ; 270 
London Boston ‘ ; 4 
19 354 London New York 466 
AFRICANS Malacca Boston 11 
FROM TONS Malacca Baltimore 20 
Antwerp 185 Malacca New York 848 
Bordeaux 27 Malacca Los Angeles 16 
Havre 244 SET faint: o'e wit & i Wie» ec.e we aw wie Baltimore ; 90 
Liverpool 93 Penang. New York wees 2,817 
a ee tad Port Dickson New York 61 
549 Port Swettenham .............. New York 455 
CENTRALS AND GUAYULE Port Swettenham Baltimore 24 
Centrals (Mexico and Central America) ; : 61 raceme segalll CEL. New York 206 
Guayule (Mexico) PEED. Sev esoscecccccens Baltimore 424 
: 61 De: Cudvovscecnsetawenead 0 ees a 703 
PARAS Singapore New York 12,006 
Iquitos 11 Simgapore ......... ec eeeees San Francisco 368 
Liverpool 32 Singapore Seattle 95 
Manoas 570 Singapore Los Angeles 593 
Montevideo 23 Sourabaya New York 1,318 
PE SuG dO SSO ose CEHSRKOd OO hdaeeceueéeved 591 a 
29,354 
,233 
——- a woe > oF. taal FROM VARIOUS ARRIVALS OF PLANTATIONS BY PORTS 
Waste — Atlant c Ports 
Balata , 64 New York 26,787 
Miscellaneous Gums ORT roa 558 
ston 766 
Comparison 1922-1923 28,111 
TAN.-1922 JAN.-1923 
Plantations 20.774 29.354 Pacific Port 
Paras 916 1.233 Seattle 169 
Africans 161 549 San Francisco 374 
Central 16 61 Los Angeles 700 
Cuayule 
Manicoba and Matto Grosso 1.243 
21,867 81,197 29,354 
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SEIBERLING REPORTS BRIGHT 
OUTLOOK FOR 1923 SALES 


Officials at the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, Barberton, Ohio, recently declared 
that the factory was receiving large or- 
ders and that the outlook for 1923 was 
bright. Orders on hand amount to over 
$1,000,000, while the output for Janu- 
ary was $500,000. Sales for the first 
week in February ran 22-4 per cent high- 
er than any previous week in the history 
of the company, according to Harry L. 
Post, Sales Manager. 

Sales in December amounted to $385,- 
000. A production increase of 300 tires 
a day has been made since the beginning 
of the present year, making the daily 
output of the factory at this time 1700 
casings and 2000 tubes. 

The sales for February were nearly 
$600,000 and officials state that they ex- 
pect to double previous records in 1923. 





Goodrich Back in Aeronautics 

Announcement was recently made by 
the B. F. Goodrich Company of its re- 
sumption of activities in the aeronautical 
rubber produets field. The sales depart- 
ment will be in charge of Henry Wacker 
who has been connected with the aircraft 
industry for a number of years, first with 
Curtiss and later in the Government Air 
Mail Service. 

The company has thus far confined its 
production to airplane tires and molded 
rubber goods. The airplane tire line will 
be complete as to standard sizes and 
types, a number of which have already 
been produced and are being used by 
manufacturers and operators of planes. 
Goodrich will also bid on contracts for 
all mechanical goods and is equipped to 
produce this class of material. Later the 
eompany will undoubtedly continue its 
work in the lighter-than-air field. 


New Williams Appointments 

The following officers have been elected 
by The Williams Foundry & Machine 
Company of Akron, Ohio, effective Jan. 
1, 1923: President & General Manager, 
F. E. Holeomb; Vice President, S. F. 
Ziliox; Secretary, E. C. Jackson: Treas- 
urer, G. C. Dietz and Assistant Treasur- 
er, W. O. Zehm. 

In addition to these officers Wilford 
Holeomb was appointed General Sales 
Manager and W. C. Garrigues Assistant 
Sales Manager. 

Mr. Garrigues is well versed along 
mechanical lines, especially on molds and 
eores and general rubber factory equip- 
ment, and is well fitted to handle sales 
of this nature. 

F. M. Vermillion, formerly of The 
Miller Rubber Company Repair School 
has been appointed Special Sales Rep- 
resentative for the sale of tire repair 
equipment. 


Armocord to be Sold 
To pay outstanding indebtedness the 
court has ordered the sale of the Armo- 
eord Rubber Company of Clarksburg, W. 
Va. The company was organized three 
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years ago and capitalized at $250,000 and 
erected a plant for the manufacture of 
automobile tires. The trust lien debts 
are $50,000 plus $15,000 of unpaid in- 
surance, taxes and interest and _ the 
trustees James H. McGrew and E. D. 
Tumlin are authorized to make the sale. 
One bid of $50,000 has been refused it 
is stated by the trustees who hope to get 
at least the amount of the trust lien debts 
and interest. 


New Hannibal Tire 

The Hanni- 
bal Right size 
30 x 314 Cord 
made the first 
appearance in 
the hands of 
dealers in Jan- 
uary, accord- 
ing to an- 
noun ée- 
ment made by 
the Hannibal 
Rubber Com- 
pany. Thisnew 
tire retails for 
$13.35. Itisthe 
same size as 
oversize fabric 
casings, per- 
mitting of 
inter - ch@nge. 
The black 
tread extends 
to beads and 
protects side- 
walls 
rut wear. The 
ribs of the 
non-skid portion of tires extend well 
down on the sides, giving further side- 
wall protection in ruts and against curb 
abrasion. It features a semi flat tread 
of liberal thickness and an efficient and 
attractive non-skid design. 





against 


Mark Twain TIRE 


Hannibal Business Increases 


Sales of the Hannibal Rubber Com- 
pany for the month of January showed 
a big increase over December 1922, and 
about three hundred per cent increase 
over January 1922. This increase is 
more remarkable considering the fact 
that no spring dating propositions are 
made by the Hannibal Rubber Company. 


Guayule to Be Produced in 
Mexico 


An American company is preparing to 
revive the guayule industry in Northern 
Mexico. In northern Zacatecas, the com- 
pany is installing a new plant at a cost 
of $150,000, a:.d expected it to be 
in operation about the middle of January, 
with a daily output capacity of four tons 
of rubber. The supply of weed from 
which the rubber is extracted is very great 
and well distributed over the northern 
area of Mexico, says Consul F. R. 
Robinson, Saltillo, in.a report to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


STAR ELECTS OFFICERS 
AND ISSUES SALES REPORT 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of The Star Rubber Company, 
held in Akron, Ohio, February 13, 1923, 
the following Directors were elected; L. 
H. Firey, Francis Seiberling, R. L. Rob- 
inson, Wm. A. Boesche, W. A. Humph- 
reys, J. W. Dessecker and J. A. Christie. 

The following officers were elected at 
the Directors’ meeting: L. H. Firey, 
President and General Manager; R. L. 
Robinson, Vice President; W. A. Hum- 
phreys, Vice President; J. W. Dessecker, 
Secretary and Assistant Treasurer; R. 
S. Saalfield, Treasurer; J. A. Christie, 
General Superintendent and R. G. Shirk, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The President stated that earnings for 
the fiscal year ending December 31st of 
$139,196.55 were made on net sales of 
$1,514,362.42, the volume of sales being 
35 per cent greater, the production ot 
tires 46 per cent greater and the pro- 
duction of inter tubes 149 per cent great- 
er than the preceding year. 





Columbus Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of The Columbus Tire & Rubber Com 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, the following 
officers were elected: John W. Zuber, 
President and General Manager, R. M. 
Fountain, Vice-President, M. J. Miseoe, 
Secretary and Factory Manager, and E. 
L. Savage, Treasurer. The Board of 
Directors is composed of the above offi- 
cers and Veit Koerner, A. S. Stemler, 
and J. P. Brennan. 

The report for the year 1922 showed 
sales in 1922 increased 205 per cent over 
1921. During the first two months of 
1923 sales show an increase of 100% over 
the same months in 1922. 

The company is installing a large 
amount of new machinery and equipment 
and will very materially increase its pro- 
duction in the near future. 


Erie Shows Progress 


At the close of the second year of the 
operation of the Erie Tire and Rubber 
Co., Sandusky, O., under Receiver H. R. 
Greenlee, sales for 1922, in number of 
tires sold, represents an increase of 54% 
over the sales of 1921 and an increase of 
225% over 1920. A good increase in 
the sales of tubes was also noted. 

The company has operated two shifts 
continuously during the whole winter and 
feels that prospects for business this year 
greatly exceeds prospects at this time last 
vear. 


Higgins With Smith Chemical 


The Smith Chemical & Color Company, 
257 Water Street, New York City, an- 
nounces the addition to its sales force of 
Herbert R. Higgins. Mr. Higgins has 
had experience for over a decade in 
chemicals and colors and will call upon 
the trade in the metropolitan area of 
New York to acquaint them with 
“Smitheo” products. 
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INCREASE IN VARIOUS 
IMPORT DUTIES 


The Department of Commerce Announces 
Increases in Import Duties 
Levied by the Norwegian Government, 
Netherland East Indies, China and Cuba. 


Various 


Announcement has recently been made 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce of new import duties on rubber 
goods levied by a number of countries. 

For the purpose of securing additional 
revenue, the Norwegian Government on 
February 9, 1923, increased import duties 
by 20%, except those on coffee, sugar, 
spirits, and commodities upon which con- 
ventional rates are granted. Rubber and 
rubber manufacturers are not among the 
goods enjoying the benefits of reduced 
duties conceded by treaty or convention, 


and, therefore, are subject to the 20% 
increase mentioned above. 
Netherland East Indies 


The Netherlands East Indies comprise 
Java, Sumatra, Celebes, southern and 
eastern Borneo, western New Guinea, and 
numerous other small adjacent islands. 

The basis upon which the ad valorem 
duties are levied is the ¢.i.f. value, port 
of entry. Florin equals $0.402 at par; 


present exchange almost normal. 
Rate of Duty 
(Ad valorem) 


ling 


Articles 
and parts thereof (inc! 


Vehicles 


12% 


tires and tubes) 
All other goods not specially men 
tioned (including manufacturers 
of rubber, excepting tires and 
tubes) 6% 


Chinese Import Duties 
Chinese import tariff 
1923) is the same 


The 
(effective January 17, 
for all countries. 

The basis for levying the duty is the 
wholesale market value of the goods in 
local currency. This market value when 
converted into haikwan taels shall be con- 
sidered to be higher than the duty-paying 
value by the amount of the duty and 7 
per cent of such value. The haikwan tael 
at present exchange is equal to $0.798. 


present 


Rate of Duty 


Item No Article Ad valorem) 
65 India rubber and gutta percha 
qrede 5% 
ae India rubber. old or waate 5%, 
57 Shoes and boots 5% 
* ARS Unenumerated rcoods // 


Cuban Import Duties 

The Cuban tariff 
cessions in duties only to imports from 
the United States; imports from all other 
countries are subject to the general rates. 
Ad valorem duties are the 
wholesale value in the country or origin, 
increased by the cost of all coverings or 
receptacles as well as other charges and 
expenses incident to preparing the mer- 
chandise for shipment; consular fees, 
insurance, and freight are excluded. The 
specific duties stated in this cireular are 
including the 


import grants con 


based on 


levied on gross weicht, 
weight of all coverings or receptacles, 
with tare allowance as follows: Item No. 


*Tires and all other rubber manufacturers, ex- 
cepting shoes and boots, fall within this classi- 


fication 
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305, tare allowance 12%; Item No. 309, 
are allowance 20%; and Item No. 314, 
tare allowance 10%. 

Since December 1, a sales tax 
of 1% ad valorem has been levied on all 


1922 


——, 


transactions in domestic or imported 
goods. The exact legal application of 
this tax in all eases has not yet been 
determined. 

United States currency is in use in 


Cuba. 
dupois. 


Kilo equals 2.2046 pounds avoir- 


Pumps, hose, and other apparatus for 
extinguishing fire, for public use, are 
admitted free of duty. 
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Firestone Gives Bonus 


A bonus of 10% to employes was re- 
cently announced by the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company effective February 
20, according to W. R. Murphy, super- 
intendent of labor. This, like the Good- 
year announcement, is an attempt to 
obtain greater efficiency from present 
employes so as to obviate the necessity 
of hiring more labor. Reports from 
Akron indicate a shortage of labor again 
and every factory is doing all in its 
power to keep their present employes and 
to make them as efficient as possible. 





Cuban Import Tariffs 


Item No Articles 


78 Resins and gums 
(c) India rubber and gutta percha, crude 


Rate of Duty 
GENERAL. U. 8. 
(Per 100 kilos) 


or melted, in lumps (gross 


weight) Ciikee abe bdaaeeeede oéhedesebawaesametteees $3.90 $2.73 
(Ad valorem) 
ex227 Tires, solid or pneumatic, for automobiles and motor cycles .......31.25% 25% 
GEBSG Piste PRCHING, GE WUOOT GE GREE cece cece cc cceeseccscccccees 25% 20% 
Indis rubber in sheets: Pure, for valves, square or round; pure, more 
than %”; reinforced with cloth, wire, or lead; diaphragms for air 
brakes; rings for packing and centrifugals .............eeeeeee00% 25% 204 
GED Te SOP GI Fe ob 6 we be Seb ew reese soc cewenecanenecesonceat 31.25% 25% 
305 Oilcloths (Per 100 kilos) 
GR ee ey ee I occa dances US. vee Kb aR ROA E bE Oe Hed $3.90 $3.12 
(Per kilo) 
(b) Other, including linoleum, pads and brief cases of oilcloth ...... 0.078 0.0624 
(Tare allowance: 12%) 
9 India rubber and gutta percha manufactured in any shape or into any 
kind of article not otherwise provided for: 
Cap: Bee Te We WE, bce cide desedcesoesconssé 0.065 0.052 
(b) All other articles 
Pure rubber in sheets not more than %” ........cceceeeees 0.26 0.208 
Rubber rings for stoppers of bottles containing aerated liquids .. 0.26 0.208 
Rubber tubes imported by manufacturers of funeral wreaths for 
use in their establishments ...... Sees Cbwemes ROCCE SRR CC EOS 0.20 0.16 
(Tare allowance: 20%) 
*314 Waterproof of rubber fabrics, including boots and shoes of rubber 
(Including all articles coated with rubber on one or both sides, 
as well as those with an interior lining of rubber.) 
(a) Cotton ‘ asdsewven seeue TreaTerrr. he Ph eee Lee 0.325 0.2275 
Waterproof fabrics in the piece, imported by manufacturers for 
use in the manufacture of raincoats . ....ccccccccccccccccces 0.25 0.175 
COP We GP BE wees eee acé haces ce nsee sec cence dbcbbadesaaruce 0.65 0.39 
Waterproof fabrics in the piece, imported by manufacturers for 
wen ime Ge MIOUUERCTETO GE TREMOOGED 0 cc ccccwcsececececscocce 0.50 0.30 
(Tare allowance: 10%) 
*Made-up articles and manufactures of the material dutiable under this number, except boots 


and shoes of rubber, shall be liable to a surtax of 30% calculated on tne duty 





Wellington Plant Opened 


It is reported that the Wellington, Ohio 
balloon plant of the Lake Shore Rubber 
Co., Elyria, Ohio, has been taken over 
by F. M. Dyer and Co., of New York and 
that it will be in production very shortly. 
This plant has been in the hands of a 
receiver for some time past and has not 
operated steadily. The Elyria plant will 
be disposed of and all equipment installed 
in Wellington. 

It is planned to handle sales through 
jobbers only and to develop a large for- 
eign trade. 


Banks Agree to Aid Tuscora 


In an attempt to save the Tuscora 
Rubber Company of Dover, Ohio from 
bankruptcy, the banks of New Philadel- 
phia and Dover have agreed to furnish 
$75,000 working capital providing suffi- 
cient second mortgage bonds are sold to 
take care of the $185,000 in claims now 
held against the company. 

Over $35,000 of these bonds have al- 
ready been sold and it is expected that 
other stockholders and the general public 
will come to the support of the company. 


Hodgman Moves Executive Offices 


It is announced that the-New York Sales 
office and the executive offices of the 
Hodgman Rubber Company, now located 
at Tuckahoe, N. Y. will soon be combined 
at 23 West 43rd St., N. Y. City. 


R.G.A. Committee Report 
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(Continued from Page 


if the legislation at present enacted 
should prove to be insufficiently elastic 
to furnish adequate supplies of rubber 
for the needs of the industry as and 
when required, steps will be taken by 


those Governments to release addi- 
tional exports more rapidly than 
present legislation admits. This re- 


quest for a declaration has the support 

of Mr. Hoover, Secretary of State, for 

the Department of Commerce at 

Washington.” 

In the absence of a definite expression 
of policy by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in the shape of a recommendation 
to the Stevenson Committee or otherwise, 
the Rubber Association cabled Chairman 
Hotchkiss yesterday, urging upon him the 
extreme desirability of having a definite 
statement concerning the action, if any, 
which will be taken to prevent possible 
shortage and speculation. 
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Cottons and Fabrics 


New York; March 3, 1923 
OTTON reached the objective of 
€ the many market predictions made 
early in the year when it topped 
30 cents a pound on February 27 in 
a market that was the most feverish and 
excited that has been seen for many a 
day. The day previous the staple had 
touched 30 cents at Galveston and 
Houston. Then on March 2 another ag- 
gressive buying movement brought new 
high prices, May advancing and closing 
over 30% cents on the New York ex- 
change as prices advanced sharply on 
the other exchanges. 

The rapid rise of cotton prices has 
again foeused attention on the next 
crop. A good deal of skepticism pre- 
vails as to the ability of the South to 
raise a crop of 13,000,000 bales which 
is the amount of new cotton that is 
deemed requisite. A marked increase in 
acreage is assured as 30 cent cotton is 
a big temptation to plant a large area, 
and 13,000,000 bales would seem to be 
quite possible if weather conditions con- 
tinue at all favorable and if there should 
be good reason for the confidence of the 
government experts in being able to 
check the activities of the boll weevil. 
But this is all speculative and the small- 
ness of the available supply is not a 
matter of doubt. 

Cotton prices as of March 2, when the 
new record prices were made on the 
New York Cotton Exchange, follow: 


Previous 


Open. High. Low Close. day. 
March 30.40 30.58 30.34 30.53-30.55 30.20 
May 30.50 30.65 30.33 30.57-30.60 30.23 
July , 29.45 29.73 29.35 29.58-29.60 29.27 
Oct 25.95 26.14 25.76 26.10-26.14 25.83 
Dec ; .25.55 25.68 25.33 25.68 25.40 


Some idea of the extreme breadth of 
opinion as to future cotton prices can 
be appreciated by a statement issued by 
the American Cotton Association that 
cotton must bring 42 cents a pound to 
the growers in the future so as to check 
the exodus of farm labor and to proper- 
ly compensate the cotton planter. 
This was the consensus of opinion ex- 
pressed in questionnaires sent to farm- 
ers, bankers and merchants in the eleven 
cotton belt states and President Wanna- 
maker of the Association in commenting 
on the answers received states that, “the 
grower cannot prepare his land, reap the 
crop and haul it to market for less than 
42 cents a pound, and unless that price 
is secured this year, there will be a dis- 
astrous shortage of cotton two vears 
from now.” 


EXTRA STAPLE COTTON 


There was a lull in the extra staple cot- 


ton markets as far as actual dealings 
were concerned. Business was confined 
practically to odd lot offerings but in the 
first week of the period under review 
there was news of the sale of 1500 bales 
of extra staple in the New England ter- 
ritory by the Staple Cotton Co-operative 
Association of Mississippi. The margin 
of prices between staples and short cot- 
ton is now phenomenally small; to a 
degree not known for many years. 

The demand for Pimas did not bring 
about any essential differences in prices. 
Number ones could be had around 38 
cents; number twos at 37 cents and threes 
at 36 cents. 

Peruvians were in fair demand and 
high grade Mitafifi brought 33 cents a 
pound and low grade 32 cents; strict 
middling Tangris was offered at 33 cents. 

There was some weakness in the mar- 
ket for Egyptians due to the final yield 
of the crop turning out to be much 
larger than generally expected and the 
fircure of 6,750,000 eantars to 6,000,000 
eantars, including last year’s carryover 
is commonly accepted as about the right 
figure. Saks medium grade is quoted at 
353% to 37 cents and medium grade up- 
per at 333, cents. 

Prices generally on extra staple cotton, 
strict middling as to grade and colors, 
are quoted as “ollows: 


11/8 inch, 33% to 34 cents 
1 3/16 inch, 34% to 35 cents 
1 1/4 inch, 36 to 37 cents 
1 5/16 inch, 39 to 42 cents. 
1 5/16 inch, 39 to 42 cents 


EGYPTIAN COTTON SAMPLES 


The Postmaster General of the Egyp- 
tian Government, following the announce- 
ment by the United States Post Office 
Department that samples of raw or un- 
manufactured cotton may be imported by 
parcel post, has announced that in the 
future the Egyptian post office will ac- 
cept for dispatch, pareel post, samples of 
cotton. These packages must be ad- 
dressed to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, either at Washington, 
D. C. or San Francisco, Calif. After 
examination the parcels will be for- 
warded to the consignee. 


TIRE FABRICS 


Trading was only moderate in the 
fabric market during the fortnight. The 
advance of cotton to new high prices 
was reflected in a stiffening of prices 
but there was no marked increase in buy- 
ing or in contracting. The larger com- 
panies are pretty well covered on fabric 
but the smaller companies are buying on 
spot and quotations on spot have in- 
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creased from one to three cents a pound. 
The advance in tire prices which have 
been expected for some time will help 
the industry by increasing the output of 
tires as smaller tire manufacturers will 
then speed up production. Carded peel- 
er cord, which represents the bulk of 
the business being done, holds between 
65 to 68 cents for good grade. Slightly 
lower grades are one to two cents off 
these prices. 


CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ....... .§ £6 € .85 
Combed Peeler Leama -b. .75 @ .80 
Cre Be ok 04.60 S50. 0-0.0 64 @ 68 
Combed Egyptian uppers ... .Ib. 73 @ «78 
Carded Egyptian uppers ....lb. .68 @ _ .72 


SQUARE WOVEN 


17 4 -ounce Egyptian uppers, 
GUE. 6 casecemee wes Ib 70 @ .75 
17 4 -ounce Egy ptian uppers, 
carded weet Cte ree Ib. .65 @ 68 
17'4-ounce Sakellarides, combed 
chekne aes PORNASEE EES . 17 @ «83 
17% -ounce Peeler, combed . .Ib 73 @ .78 
17%4-ounce Peeler, carded . .Ib 60 @ .65 


SHEETINGS—tThe trend of the mar- 
ket was towards greater firmness and the 
higher cotton market led to a number of 
inquiries for sheetings for later delivery. 
Mills will advance prices on these lines 
as it is claimed that this will be neces- 
sary if buyers are going into late months 
and much higher cotton must be used. 

DUCKS— Some mills advanced prices 
on their enameling, belting and hose 
ducks. There was a good demand for 
single filling duck but no further ad- 
vances were noted on this item or on 
double filling. Business in general was 
of a contracted character. 

BURLAP — The burlap’ market 
showed a weakening tendency during 
most of the period and at times the price 
situation was somewhat erratic. Towards 
the close there were improving condi- 
tions in the market and a distinetly bet- 
ter feeling in all quarters. 


SHEETINGS 


40-inch 2.50-yard ......... yd. .20 @ .20% 
40-inch 2.85-yard ......... yd. .16%@ .17% 
40-inch 3.1G-yarad ........0- yd. .16%@ -— 
40-inch 3.60-yard ......... yd. 114% @ = 
404neR B.TE7ORE .ncccvcss yd. .13%@ .14 
40-inch 4.25-yard ......... yd. .11%@ .12 
DUCKS 
DD | s :ét<ws tobe weakew en lb 46 @ _ .48 
Pe: shedsesdevheeteece nas Ib. 46 @ .48 
DO. cos ne eake ates oe Ib .50 @ _ «455 
Pt «> ene oe eS eS oS .60 
RE ren Ib. 1.23 @ .24% 
DOU GH sidcien eas car Ib. .244%@ .26% 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
S -oumes @O-imem ...csccess 7.25 @ 17.35 
7%-ounce 40-inch .......... 7.15 @ 7.20 
10 -ounce 40-inch .......... 8.60 @ 8.70 
10%-ounce 40-inch ¢.......... 8.75 @ 8.85 
DRILLS 
37-inch 3.25-yard ......... yd. 15 @ — 
37-inch 2.75-yard ........+. yd. 17 @ — 
37-inch 3.00-yard ......... yd. 16 @ — 
37-inch 3.50-yard ......... yd. 14% @ — 
37-inch 3.95-yard ......... yd. 134%@ — 
OSNABURGS 
30-inch T-OUMNCO ....cccesees 18%@ .19 
40-inch T-ounce ...... cocoons - e 





Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 


THE INDUSTRIAL CHEMI 


im view of the duliness i 


had provided tor thei 
to rhe 


anxiety anticipat 


strength 


has justified the feeling of optimism which continues to pervade the industry, which, after all, being « 


nature, 


points 


ACCELERATORS 


Organi 





exper ted demand 


Aldehyde 
a“ nonia r ta > 
Aniline oil, bulk bas ‘ 
Diphenylguanidine t l ! 
Excellerex ] 
Formaldehyde- Aniline I l 
Hiexamethylene-tetra t ) 
Paraphenylenediamine j ! 
Thiocarbantlide ke 5 
V ulceocene 
Inorganic 
Lead blimed blu 
Lead hite } ’ 
Litharge, domest f 
iported 
Lire Supertir 
Ma ‘ u aleit l 
ht 
extra I i 
heavy I 
Orange Minera i 
COLORS 
Blacks 
Cart Blach ’ 
M nex 
Lamp Black t l 
Bone t ¥ 
Drop 
lvor t 
Blues 
Prussian ! " 
Ultramarine l ! 
Cobalt ! 21 l 
ir na 
Iron oxide ; @ 
Sienna, Italiar b ! 
Umber Turkey ! %@ 
Vandy ke domest } 1 ; 
(jreene 
Chrome, light t 1 
medium It I 
dark } 7, = 
commercial t ’ 
Reda 
Antimony imsor t 4 
olden I 18 } 
red sulphuret It j 
Indian, English I 12 
Para toner wt 100 
Toluidine toner It 2.10 1 
Venetian red Ib yy , 
Vermillion, quicksilver 
English It 1.30 
domestic Ib 9 } 
Whites 
Albalith It 6%@ 
Aluminum bronze Ib 5 ’ 
Azolith It 6%@ 
Lithopone, domest 
(factory ) Ib 06% @ 
Zine Oxide American Process 
American Horse 
Head Special! Ib 8 ; 
XX red Ib T%4@ 
American Azo 
ZZZ (lead free) It 7%@ 
ZZ (under per cent 
leaded ) It 6% @ 
Z (8-10 per cent 
leaded ) Ib 06! 
Zine Oxide—French Process 
White seal Th 11%@ 
Green seal Ib 10\4%@ 
Red seal Ib 09 \%@ 
Yellows 
Chrome, light 18 @ 
dark and medium .lb 18 @ 
‘admium Sulphide Ib 200 @& 
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heavy but the demand for spot lots during the fortnight was not as brisk as expected. 
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thdrawals against standing contracts were fairly 


toward eontinued rood business in other nes ol industrv. 


Oc he I nel Ib 2% @ 3% 
dome Ib 02%@ 03 

COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 
\ lak tor é 0) @ 30.01 

hydrate t 1s l 20 
\ mia arbonate Ib O7 % LO 
Kar arbonate or 67 7 
bar Dust lb O5 
baryt uther iT-color, tor 15.00 peu } 
Basofor Ib 04% @ 

WW ri prime white ton 26.00 a 
Blanc fixe, di ».b.works Ib 4% @ 41 
Carrara fille Ib Ol’ O02 
Chalk, pre tated 

extr gl Ib 13% @ 4 ¥ 

hea lb 02% a aA 
{ t (hina d est tor 15.00 aie 

ported ton 16.25 é 

Dixie ton 22.00 D 32.01 

Blue Ridges ton 20.00 " ) 
Fossil flour ton 60.0 
(r ‘ extra rite Ib tO a 10 

edi wv hite Ib 20 a °6 

abinet lb Ls " :0 

cabinet low crade Ib 16 1 19 

ommon bone Ib OR %@ 14 
(iraphite flake bbls Ib 6% l 

amorphous lb ms _ 
Infusorial arth, powdered ton 65.00 

bolted tor 65.00 j 
Liquid latex gal 1.30 a 
Mica, powdered Ib 15 
Notton Stone (powdered) Ib 02 %@ 41 
Silica gold bond) ton 11.00  @ : 
Soapstone, powdered ton 12.0% P15.01 
Starch, powdered ewt 2 80 » 2.90 
lal domestix ton 15.00 18.00 

Frenel ton 20.00 a 

Frenel high grade tor 10.00 ) 

Italiar tor 417.00 @ 58.00 
Terra Alba wt L.&5 (a >» OO 
rripoli white hb 02 a 021 
Whiting, commercial t 100 @ 1.25 > 

Quaker ton 13.00 (a 15.00 

English, cliffstone vt 1.50 a mith) 

gilder's bolted wt 110 @ 1.25 
Paris whiteAmerican ewt 1.25 @ 1.50 
Wood pulp XXX tor 5.00 a 
X ton mS OO0O ! 
Zir Oxide 
per cent leaded 06% @ O7% 
10 per cent lead sul 
phate lb 06%@ O7 
-O per er lead sul : 
phate Ib 06“%@ O07 
pe! cent lead = sul . 
phate lb 06%@ 7 
Also see hites 7 
MINERAL RUBBER 
Gilson ite ton 65.00 a 
Genasco factory ) ton 60.00 a 
Hard hydrocarbon ton 33.00 @42.00 
Soft hydrocarbon ton 12.50 @ 38.00 
Pioneer M.R ton 42.00 @44.00 
120/340 M. P. hydrocarbon 

(ec. 1. factory) ton 45.00 @50.00 
100/310 M. P. hydro- 

carbon l. factory) ton 10.00 @45.00 

Synpro, granulated, 

M. R. (factory) ton 55.00 @ 75.00 

SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Acetic, 28 per cent cwt 3.17%@ 3.92% 
Cresylic, 97 p. ¢ gal 1.50 @ 1.60 
95 pe Ib 75 fa 85 

Muriatic, 20 decrees cwt 1.00 @ 1.10 

Nitric, 36 decrees ewt 50 @ 5.00 

Sulphuric, 66 degrees ton 14.00 @16.00 

60 degrees ton 9.00 @12.00 

Tartaric, crystals Ib 332. CG 
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n business but there was no snap in any department of the market. 


However very little shading in prices was noted. 


This 
\ prominent producer, commenting upon the market for the period since the first of the year, says that it 
F 


is 


the 


On the whole, prices were firm 
Evidently, big consumers 


immediate needs and, although consumption is expected to be large this year, they showed little 


market’s 


an underlying 


iikalies 
Caustic soda, 76 p. wt } 
Soda ash, 58 p.« wt l 
tiivia 
Castor, No. 3, bbls lt 
Corn, crude, bbls Ib 
refined It 
Chinawood, bbls Ib 
Cottonseed 
Glycerine, drums lb 
Linseed, domestic gal 
imported gal 
Palm Niger 
Lagos Ib 
Peanut,domestic,crude Ib 
Pine, steam distilled gal 
Rapeseed, refined gal 
blown gal 
Rosin, first rectified gal 
second rectified gal 
Tar, commercial ga 
Soya Bean 
Petrolatum, standard b 
dark amber It 
Resins and Pitches 
Cumar resin, hard Ib 
soft Ib 
Tar Retort bbl 11 
kiln burned bbl 12 
Pitch, Burgundy lb 
coal tar Ib 
pine tar Ib 
Rosin, grade K bbl 
Shellac, fine orange lb 
lventa 
Acetone, drums It 
Aleohol, denatured 
No. 1 bbls gal 
Benzol, 90 per cent al 
pure gal 
Carbon bisulphide, Ib 
Tetrachloride Ib 
Dimethylaniline Ib 
Motor gasoline, 
steel bbls gai 
Naptha, V. M. & P. gal 
Toluol, pure gal 
Turpentine, spirits gal I 
wood gal 1 
Wares 
Beeswax Ib 
Carnauba, No. 1 Ib 
Ceresin, white Ib 
Bayberry lb 
Montan, crude Ib 
Ozokerite, black Ib 
green Ib 
Parafline Ib 
Sweet wax Ib 


SUSTITUTES 


OR 
oo 
Og 
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i 
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a 


a 


(a 
(a 


a 


te 


INGREDIENTS 


Black Ib 
White lb 
Brown Ib 
Brown factice Ib 
White factice Ib 
VULCANIZING 
Black hyposulphite Ib 
| Sulphur chloride (jugs) Ib 
f " (drums) Ib 
Sulphur flour (bbls.) cwt 2 
(bags) ewt 2 
Sulphur, 100 per cent pure, 
Bergenp't brand (bags) cwt 2 
(bbls.) cwt 2 


io 


So 


OU 


10 
10 
oOo 


00 


15 
10 
15 
90 
65 
90 
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Chemical Notes 


Caustic Soda—Demand was very heavy 
all through February. There were an- 
noying delays on account of transporta- 
tion troubles, yet deliveries during the 
month were probably greater than for 
many months past. There were no 
changes in quotations and leading dealers 
continued to offer standard brands, basis 
76 per cent at $3.75 on spot. 

Soda Ash—There was a 
ment of light ash to the rubber trade and 
the tone of the market was extremely 
firm. The car shortage made it extremely 
difficult to get shipments through. Quo- 
tations remained the same and light ash, 
basis 58 per cent, was offered at 1.95 to 
2.30 in barrels, per 100 pounds. 

Litharge Domestic producers have 
been well engaged in supplying the rub- 
ber trade and this demand with the call 
from other consuming industries has kept 
the market very firm. There were no 
price changes. For easks, 10.65 cents a 
pound was asked; in 100 pound kegs, to 
500 pounds, 14.25 cents; 500 pounds to 
2000 pounds, 12.82 cents; 2,000 to 10,000 
pounds, 12.13 cents and ear lots, 11.54 
cents. 


rood move- 


Lithopone—All the leading producers 
of this material are booked for the 
greater part of their output for months 
to come. There has never before been 
so great a demand. Some foreign ma- 
terial is coming in but in small quantities 
only. Prices of domestic remains the 
same—614 cents in bags; 614 to 634 in 
barrels, car lots; less than car lots, 634 
cents. 

Barytes—The demand is good and the 
only complaint from producers and con- 
sumers has to do with transportation 
difficulties. Western barytes contiuues to 
be quoted at $26 a ton f.o.b. point of 
production, package included and South- 
ern off-color $15 to $20 a ton. 

Zine Oxide — Rubber makers were 
heavy buyers of zine oxide during Feb- 
ruary and all grades moved well. Some 
large producers are taking orders for 
six months ahead which would indicate 
that no immediate advance in prices is 
likely. French process zine was in par- 
ticularly heavy demand and is quoted as 
follows: red seal—bags, 914 cents; bar- 
rels, car lots, 914 cents; less than car lots, 
934, cents; green seal—bags, 1014 cents; 
barrels, car lots, 1014 cents; less than car 
lots, 1014 cents; white seal—barrels, car 
lots, 1114 cents; less than car lots, 1134 
cents. American process, commercially 
lead free, bags, 714 cents; barrels, car 
lots, 8 cents; less than ear lots, 814 cents. 

Orange Mineral—There was excellent 
demand for both domestic and foreign 


material. English and French material 
continues to come in although there is a 
duty of 3 cents a pound. Quotations 
continue unchanged with Domestic at 


14.15 to 15.25 cents a pound; English, 
15.25 cents; French, 17 cents. 

Blane Fixre—Producers are well booked 
ahead and the demand continues good. 


THE RUBBER AGE 


No change has been made in prices and 
dry is quoted at 414 to 442 cents a pound. 

Aniline Oil—The market very 
quiet all through the period but steady 
with drums at 16% to 17 cents per 
pound. Tanks could be had at 16 cents 
at works. 

Dimethylaniline—Prices of this mater- 
ial have been advanced and leading pro- 
ducers now quote 42 to 43 cents per 
pound. The advance is solely due to 
the inerease in the cost of production. 
The market was very quiet. 

Benzol—There was only a 
amount of activity in this market. 
plies are in good volume and leading 
producers continued to quote 90 per cent 
at 27 to 32 cents per gallon and pure at 
30 to 35 cents. Spot goods about 5 cents 
higher. 


was 


moderate 
Sup- 


Tale—The price of French tale was 
lowered to $20 per ton and of high grade 
French to $40 per ton. Italian tale con- 
tinued steady at $47 to $58 per ton and 
domestic ruled at $15 to $18. The mar- 
ket for all kinds was good. 

Whiting—There was no changes in 
quotations of leading producers. Con- 
sumption was very large and the market 
firm. Commercial is quoted at $1 per 
100 pounds; gilders bolted $1.10; Amer- 
ican paris white, $1.25; English cliffstone, 
$1.50. 


Scrap Rubber 


New York, March 5, 1923. 
Continued high prices on erude have 
served to maintain prices on Serap with 
a very good demand in evidence. There 
have been no price changes since our last 


report. The market is active with con- 
sumption still on a large seale. Quota- 
tion of this date are as follows: 

Auto tire peelings : .02 @ ~ 
Standard White auto ton 35.00 @40.00 
Mixed auto ..ton 25.00 @ - 
Bicyele tireS .....ccces 01 @ - 
Clean solid truck tires 02 @ 02% 
Boots and shoes 04 @ 04% 
Arctics, trimmed 03% @ . 
Arctics, untrimmed ......... .03%@ — 
Inner tubes, No. 1 ..... .07 @ .08 
Inner tubes, compounded 04% @ 05% 
Inner tubes, red . ase 044%@ «05 
Battery jars, clean hard rubber 03 @ — 
Rubber Hose : .00%@ .00% 
Red packing : ae 01 @ 01% 
White druggist sundries 04 @ — 


Reclaimed Rubber 


New York, March 5, 1923. 

The market for reclaimed has been 
firm and active. Floating has increased 
slightly as have most of the others listed. 
Only mechanical and hose reclaims have 
maintained the same prices as last re- 
ported. Demand is good. 

Quotations of this date are about as 
follows: 


Standard Reciaims 


Floating 18 @ 19 
Friction eee 24%@ .25% 
Boots and Shoes ; ++ AZ%G@ 13 
Boots and Shoes (washed) .14%@ 15 
Mechanical 10 6 @ (COD 
TE “vet paGeeedtsvweache 10 @ 1 
Tires, truck 09% @ 10 
Tee, GOO cacccisebacaas 10%@ .11 
a ee a 14%@ .15 
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Crude Rubber 


New York, March 5, 1923. 

Very little demand and a _ general 
weakness in prices have featured the 
crude rubber market in the past fort- 
night. Fluctuations in price have been 
negligible as a result of practically no 
demand from factories. 

A slight easing off in prices brought 
forth no buying. Inquiries have been 
few and far between. Lower grades of 
plantation were very quiet and paras 
practically remained unchanged. 

The last few days of February saw 
some spot buying, a sale of 100 tons 
being reported by one broker. 

Quotations of this date are practically 
as follows: 


Plantations 








Ribbed Smoked Sheets 35% @ 35% 
First Latex, spot 354 
March ‘ . os 5% @ 
April, May, June haw 36% @ 
July /December IT%@ 
Amber Crepe No. 1, spot I54%@ 
Amber Crepe No. 2, spot 34% @ 
Amber Crepe No. 3, spot 4%@ 
Light Clean Thin Brown 
Crepe eas , 1%@ 
Commercially Clean Thin 
Brown Crepe 
Specky Brown Crepe 
Roll Brown Crepe, spot 
Paras . 
Madeira Fine : 4 @ 
Acre Fine ... , = I3%@ 
Up-river Fine .. 34 G@ 
Up-river Medium : 30%@ 
Up-river Caucho Bali 
(shipment) . ‘ 30%@ - 
Up-river Coarse ... ‘ 28 G@ - 
Islands Fine 30 @ 
Islands Medium 29 @ - 
Islands Coarse 16 @ 18 
Cameta ..... , 164%@ 
Xingu Ball ... . . 29 @ 
Tapajos Fine .... 30% @ 
Tapajos Medium 28%@ 
Pontianac 
Prime Pressed 14 @ 
Plantation .... . OTE 
Bangermassin ; 08 @ 
Siak Gutta Percha . 20% @ 
Prime Macassar . : 3.00 @ 
Balata 
Surinam Sheets 80 @ .88 
Columbia Block ; 60 @ .63 
Venezuela Block . , 75 @ —- 


Reasons For Fall in 
1920 Cotton Prices 


The Federal Trade Commission in a 
report submitted to Congress the last of 
February attributes the sharp fall in 
cotton prices in 1920, which continued 
for more than a year, to general credit 
deflation, the great increase in high 
priced inventories and the subsequent 
“buyers’ strike.” The price inquiry was 
made in accordance with a_ resolution 
adopted by Congress last March and the 
postwar deflation is deseribed as of 
world wide character, affecting in vary- 
ing degrees all commodities in this coun- 
try and cotton more than any other in 
the low level of prices reached. The re- 
port states that, whereas it appears that 
cotton prices, compared with the general 
level of prices, are not depressed at the 
present time, this does not mean that 
eotton prices “are at a level which 
affords a compensation to the grower 
which justifies such an extensive use of 
land and labor in its production.” 
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American Rubber Patents 
GRANTED FEB. 2 1923 

Rei 

15,546 Tire Rack Frederick kK Lawrence, 
Chicago, Ill, assignor |t direct and mesne 
assignments, to Self-Mounting Carrier Co 
Wilmington, Del 

1,445,621 Process for Vulcanizing Rubber and 
Products Obtained hereby Sidney M 
Cadwell Leonia N assignor to The 
Naugatuck Chemical ¢ 1 Corporation of 
Connecticut 

1.445.626 Method of Making Tires for Carpet 
Sweepers W illiar J. Kent, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assignor to The Mechanical Rubber Co., a 
Corporation of New Jersey 

1,445,604 Nonskidding Chair for Vehicle 
Wheels. Anthony N. Kotarsky, Kingston, Pa 

1,445,745 Method of Marking Tires John W 
Burke, hicopee Falls, Mas assignor to The 
Fisk Rubber Co Chicopee Falls, Mass 

1,445,768 Resilient rire Edison G Hulse, 
Cumberland Md assignor to Kelly-Spring 
field Tire Co Cumberland Md a Corpora 
tion of New Jersey 

1,445,784 Machine for Placing Automobile Tires 
on Rims France D. Mayer and Alpha B 
Vance, Chicago, Ill, assignors to The Essen 
kay Products Ce Chicage Ill., a Corpora 
tion of Illinois 

1,445,810 Antiskid Device for T Edward 
1. Weichman, Youngstown, Ohio 

1.445.858 Repair Clamp for Bursted or Split 
Pipe, Hose, Ete joseph G. Tallman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

1,445,913 Tire Carrier, Delmar G. Roos, Bridge 
port, Conn assi or b mesne assignments, 
to The Locomobile Co Bridges port, Conn., a 
Corporation of Delaware 

1,445,926 Demountable Tire R john William 
Akard, Fair Play, Mo 

1.445.979 Demountable Spring Tire Frank W 
Stolt) Houston lex 

1,446,053 Resilient W hee Nikola Malman 
San Francisco, Calif 

1,446,099 Life Saving Belt and the Like. Henry 
Mark Chicago, Tl 

1,446,165 lire Henr J Do I Providence 
RK. I assicnor to Dought Tire Co Port 
land, Me a Corporatior Maing 

1,446,197 Pneumatic Whee! Tohr Martin 
Knocklong. Ireland 

1,446,222 Swimmer s Float Lloyd \ Swine 
ford, Ashland, Ohio 

1,446,260 Mud Sho« ay Palmer Detroit, 
Mic} 

1.446.293 Spring Wheel for } Hippolyte 
Jean Marie Pen Par Frar 

1,446.42 Rin Toe Willia I Ive Lyons 
(ra 
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1,446,466 Toy Walter H. Hutch, Chicago, Il 

1,446,468,69,70 Method of Maki Valve Stems 
Alexander W Limont, Bridgeport, Conn 

1,446,478 Vuleanizing Press Melvin B New 
comb, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan C< Cleveland, Ohio 

1,446,485 Combined Tire Carrier and Rim Re 
mover Joseph MM Sousa Waverly Mass 
assignor of one-fourth to Wanton Vaughn 
Boston, Mass., and one-fourth to Clifton W 
Ilan Newton Mass 

1.446.506 Tinning and Galvanizing Machine 
Llewellyn Jones New Castle Pa assignor 
to American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pitts 
burgh, Pa., a Corporation of New Jersey 

1.446.524 Fountain Per Ivar LD. Tefet Chi 
cago Ii! assignor t« I'he Wahl Company 
Chicago, [1 a Corporation of Delaware 

1.446 ‘ lire Carrie? Williat Henry Ald 
ridge Winnipeg Manitoba, Canada 

1.446.628 Cover for Steer W hee Willian 
F. Ridge, Akron. Ohio 

1,446,644 Inner Tube for Pneumat Tires 
Eugene G Eschenfelder W aterlo« Ii 

1,446,705 Demountable Rin R H er, Cer 
terville, Towa 

1,446,755 Tire-Forming Machine joseph D 
Lacroix, New Orlear La 1 rto Kelly 
Springfield Tire Co » Cory ation of New 
Jersey 

1,446,791 Tire-Chai: Tighte r We } ar 
Osceola, lowa 

1,446.9015 Inner Tube Hermar A. Lo shore 
Columbus, Ohi Nn ni t Nathaniel G 
Warth. Columbus, O} 

1,446,922 Resilient Wheel Alan I Morse Ar 
lington, Mass 

1.446.932 Vehicle Wheel Tosepl Salus St 
Paul, Minn 

1.446.939 Resilient Wheel Salvatore Leo Sisti, 
Chicago, Il 

1,446,961 Recording Instrument Richard P 
Brown, Philadelphia, Pa assignor to The 
Brown Instrument Co.. Philadelphia, Pa 

1,447,009 Punctureproof Tire Harry Behrns 
Quinter, Kans 

1,447,040 Traction Appliance Tesse T. Rich 
ards, Warrington, Fla 

1,447,072 Emergency Tire Benjamin. C. Goch 
enour, Spokane, Wash 


THE RUBBER AGE 


1,447,093 Suspenders Frederick Charles Lee, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
1,447,100 Brake Lining. William D. Pardoe 


Trenton, N. J., assignor to Thermoid Rubber 


Co., Hamilton Township, N. J 

1,447,108 Rim Mounting William Wooster, 
Vosburgh, Troy, N. Y 

1,447,113 Tire-Loosening Device Louis W 
Woodhall, Stamford, Conn 


New Incorporations 


DELAWARE 

Millbury Rubber Corporation, to manufacture 
rubber tires. $3,000,000. Agent, Corpora 
tion Trust Co. of America. Principal office, 
Wilmington, Delaware 

American Cable Co., to manufacture cables 
cord and rope. $3,000,000. Incorporators 
C. H. Mathews, Cleveland, Ohio; G. C. Moon, 
Cranford, New Jersey; C. E. Hodgson, Belle- 
ville, New Jersey Delaware agent, Corpora- 
tion Trust Co of America, Du Pont 
Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Newtown Tire & Rubber Corporation, to deal 


in tires and tubes. $1,500,000 Incorpor- 
ators:M. M. Lucey, M. B. Reese and L. 8S 
Dorsey— Wilmington, Delaware Delaware 
agent, Colonial Charter Co., 927 Market 
street, Wilmington, Delaware 
KANSAS 
Western Rubber Products Corporati $40 
000 Ine orporators H E Little George 
Gardner and George Brown 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Adam & George Co., to deal in rubber goods 
$52,000. J. M. Adam, president and treas 
urer: P. J. George, vice president Prin 
cipal office, Worcester, Massachusetts 

NEW YORK 
Hygienic Rubber Manufacturing Co. $5, 


Pastore, J 
Attorney, W. E 


Aldred 


Incorporators J 
and A. C. Aldred 


O'Grady, 277 Broadway, New York City 

Norman Rubber Co., to make water-proof 
garments 500 shares of common stock, no 
par value, active capital, $5,000 Incor 
porators: M. E. Serling, M. Lieberman and 
R. Sugarman Attorney, L. Berenson, 358 


Fifth avenue, New York City 
Beaney Flap Corporation, to manufacture 
automobile tire flaps. $30,000. Incorpora 
tors: J. Devitt, 541 82nd street, and H 
Fixler, 1539 Fulton street—Brooklyn, New 
York W Abercrombe, 233 West 54 street 
New York City 
Syra-Cord Tire & Rubber Corporation, to 
manufacture tires and _ tubes $500 In 
corporators: D. S. Blanden, E. C. Kaufman 
dD W Hempstead—Syracuse, New York 
Principal office, Syracuse, New York 

TEXAS 
Spartan Rubber Co. of Texas $5,000 In 
corporators: J. L. Cowans, M. W. Massie and 
B B. Stone Principal office, Fort Worth 
Texas 


CAPITAL INCREASE 


Syra-Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Syracuse, 
New York to issue 100,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock at $10 per share and $50,000 


of common stock, no par valne 


NAME CHANGE 
Moore-North Rubber Company of Fort Wort! 
Texas, to change name to Moore Rubber Com- 
pan) and increas stock from $8,000 to 
$14 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Moves 


The offices the U. S. Rubber Re- 
claiming Company and the Madison Tire 
and Rubber Co. have been moved from 
20 West 60th St., N. Y. City to 342 
Madison Avenue, Mth St. New 
telephone numbers Vanderbilt 1711- 


Ps 
ol 


near 
are 
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Trade Marks Applied For 


{The following are trade-mark applications 
pertinent to our field pending in the United States 
Patent Office which have been paased for publi- 
cation and are in line for early registration unless 


opposition is filed promptly. For further infor. 
mation address National Trade-Marks Company, 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. or Bush 
Building, 130 West 42 Street, New York, trade- 


mark specialists. As an additional service feature 
to its readers this Journal] giadly offers to them an 
advance search free of charge on any mark they 
may contemplate adopting or registering. | 


RUT-PROOF—No. 156,991 The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, O. For tires 
comprised wholly or in part of rubber 

DURO-CORD—No, 165,960. C. Kenyon 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y For 
tires and tubes 

LEVELET—No, 162,315 
Co., Inc., N. ¥. C 
fabrics for use in 
fabric belting 

RADION—No. 165,655 


Com- 
rubber 


Commission 
woven cord 
of tires and 


Stockton 
For endless 
manufacture 


American Hard Rubber 


Company, Hempstead and N. Y Cc For 

hard rubber rods, sheets and tubes 
RHINO—No. 158,613. Goodyear Rubber Co., 

San Francisco, Calif. For rubber and oiled 


coats and jackets 


Congressional Cotton Survey 

The House Committee on Census has 
reported favorably the Senate bill re- 
quiring the Department of Congress to 
make an annual survey summarizing the 
world cotton situation on July 31 of 
each year and makes it mandatory for 
officers of cotton gunneries, or wherever 
the cotton stored, to report to the 
Bureau of Census any information re- 
quested by the director. It asserted 
that information is now withheld making 
it impossible for the Department to make 
proper estimates of the crop. Also per- 
iodie surveys of the cotton situation in 
foreign countries will be made for the 
purpose of summarizing the entire world 
cotton situation on July 31 of each year. 


K-T Chalk Sales Are Good 

Calvin Stitt, General Sales Manager, 
of the Krippendorf White Cliffs Pro- 
ducts Co. has returned from an extended 
trip through the east and middle west 
and expresses himself as being extremely 
gratified with the way that rubber man- 
ufacturers are taking on K-T Chalk 
Whiting. “Many car loads have been 
shipped to the largest and most discrim- 
inating manufacturers of rubber and also 
to the small companies. K-T Chalk is 
so extremely soft, fluffy and bulky that 
it is exeeptionally adapted for producing 
excellent fine finished rubber products,” 
Says Mr. Stitt. 


is 


1S 





Jenckes Enlarging Plant 

A eontract for a large addition to the 
plant of the Jenckes Spinning Company 
at Gastonia, N. C., which will provide 
100,000 square feet of floor space has 
been awarded, it was announced recently. 
Work will be started immediately. Both 
spinning and weaving machinery will be 





1712. installed. 
COTTON EXPORTS FROM ALEXANDRIA 
Dated Alexandria, February 2, 1923 
Re« eipts Total Stock 
Alexandria Exports in Bales to Exports Alexandria 
Cantars England Continent America Cantars Cantars 
This week 145,873 14,099 8,652 6,665 221,590 2,308,983 
Same week 1922 98.571 4,477 4.676 6,661 120,441 2,488,658 
1921 115,126 6,775 4,419 3,491 112,014 1,608,863 
Since 9/1/1922 5.168.787 238,287 159,362 156,023 4,196,854 _— 
Same time 1921 3,750,577 185,723 109,921 110,958 3,096,919 _ 
P 1920 2,752,115 110,949 69,063 21,592 1,541,454 _ 











